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SONG. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
So mournfully she gazed on him 
As if her heart would break ; 
Her silence more upbraided him 
Than all her tongue might speak ! 


So mournfully she gazed on him, 
Yet answer made she none ;— 

Bat tears that could not be repressed, 
Fell slowly, one by one. 


«I hoped,” she said,—but what she hoped 
In blushes died away : 

“T thought,” she said,—but what she thought 
Her tears might only say '— 


She could do nought but gaze on him, 
For answer she had none; 

Dut vears, that could not be repressed, 
Fell slowly, one by one. 


Alas ! that life should be so short— 
So short, and yet so sad : 

Alas! that we so late are taught 
To prize the time we had ! 


The silert sorrow of that hour 
Will haunt his daily track ; 

And oft he’ll wish when lost the power, 
He’d called that weeper back. 


MY FRIEND THE DUTCHMAN. 
« And you will positively marry her, if she will have you?” 
« Not a doubt ef either. Before this day fortnight she shall be Madame Van 
Haubitz.” 
« You will make her your wife without acquainting her with your true posi- 
Indeed will I. My very position requires it. There's no room for a scru- 
ple. She expects to live on my fortune ; thinks to make a great catch of the 
rich Du Instead of that I shall spend her salary. e old story ; go- 


\into their narrow cells at night, to emerge next morning, like bu tterflies irom 
\the chrysalis, gay, bright, and brilliant, and to recommence the never-varying 
‘but pleasant round of eating, sauntering, love-making, and gambling. Homburg 
was not then what it has since become. That great house of cards, the new 
Cursaal, had not yet arisen; and its table-d’hote, reading-room, and profane 
mysteries of roulette and rouge-et-noir, found temporary domicile in narrow, 
isreputable looking den in the main street, where accommodation of all kinds, 
but especially for dinner, was scanty in the extreme. The public tables at the 
hotels were consequently thronged, and there acquaintances were soon made. 
The day of my arrival at Homburg I was seated next to Van Haubitz ; his 
‘manner was off hand and frank, we entered into conversation, took our after - 
dinner cigar and evening stroll together, ard by bed-time had knocked up that 
sort of intimacy easily contracted at a water-place, which lasts one’s time of 
residence, and is extinguished and forgotten on departure. Van Haubitz, like 
many Continentals and very few Englishmen, was one of those free-and-easy 
\communicative persons who are as familiar after twelve hours’ acquaintance as 
if they had known you twelve years, and who do not hesitate to confide to a 
tnree days’ acquaintance the history of their lives, theiz pursuits, position, and 
prospects. | was soon made acquainted, to a very considerable extent, at least, 
with those of my friend Van Haubitz, late lieutenant of artillery in the ser- 
vice of his majesty the King of Holland. He was the youngest of four sons, 
and having shown, at a very early age, a wild and intractable disposition, and 
precocious addiction to dissipation, his father pronounced him unsuited to busi- 
ness, and decided on placing him in the army. To this the ~ Junker,” (he 
claimed nobility, and displayed above his arms a species of coronet, L 
considerable resemblance to a fragment of chevaux de-frise, which he might 
have been puzzled to prop with a parchment), had no particular objection, and 
might have made a good enough officer, but for his reckless, spendthrift man- 
ner of life, which entailed negligence of duty and frequent reprimands, Ex- 
travegant beyond measure, unable to deny himself any gratification, squander- 
ing money as though millions were at his command, he was constantly over- 
whelmed with debts and a martyr to duns. At last his father, after thrice clear- 
ing him with his creditors, consen'ed to do so a fourth time oniy on condition 
of his getting transferred to a regiment stationed in the Dutch East Indies, 
and remaining there until his recurn had the paternal sanetion. To avoid a pri- 
son, and perhaps not altogether sorry to leave a country where hiseredit was 
bad and his reputation worse, he embarked for Batavia. But any pleasant day- 
dreams he may have cherished of tropical loxuries, of the indulgence of a 
* farniente” life in a grass hammock, gently balanced by Javan houris beneath 
|banana shades, of spice-laden breezes and covl sherbeis, and other attributes 


ing out for wool and returning shorn.” 

conversation of which this is the concluding fragment, occurred in the 
public room of the Hotel de Hesse, in the village of Homburg on the Hill—a 
insignificant handful of houses, officiating as capital of the important landgrav-, 
ate of Hesse-Homburg. The table-d’hote had been over some time ; the guest: 
had departed to repose in their apartments until the hour of evening promenade 
should summon them to the excellent band of music, provided by the calcul at- 
ing liberality of the gaming-house keepers, and to loiter round the ‘+ brunneas”’ 
of more or less nauseous flavour, the text of resort to this rendezvous of 
idlers and gamblers. The waiters had disappeared to batten on the broken meats 
from the public table, and to doze away the time til! the approach of supper 
renewed thelr activity. My interlocutor, with whom I was alone in the desert- 
ed apartment, wasa man of about thirty years of age, whose dark hair and 
mustaches, marked features, spare person, and complexion bronzed by a tropi- 
cal sun, entitled him to pass for a native of southern Europe, or even of some 
more ardent clime. Nevertheless he answered to the very Dutch patronymic 
of Van Haubitz, and wasa native of Holiand, in whose principal city his father 
was a banker of considerable wealth and financial influence. 

It was towards the close of a glorious August, and for two months I had been 
waudering in Rhine-land. Not after the fashion of deluded Cockneys, who 
fancy they have seen the Rhine when they have careered trom Cologne to Mann. 
heim astride of a steam-engine, gaping at objects passed as soon as perceived ; 
drinking and paying for indifferent vinegar as Steinberger-Cabinet, eating vile 
dinners on the decks of steaimers, and excellent ones in the capital hotels which 
British cash and patronage have zaised upon the banks of the flower of Ger 
streams. On the contrary, | had early dispensed with the aid of steam, to wan- 
der on foot, with the occasional assistance of a lazy country diligence or rickety} 
“ cinspenner,”’ through the many beautiful districts that lie upon either bank of 
the river; podestrianising in Rhenish Bavaria, losing myself in the Odenwald, 
and pausing, when occasion offered, to pick a trout out of the numerous stream- 
lets that dash and meander through dell and ravine, on their way to swell the 
waters of old Father Rhine. At last, weary <f solitude—scarcely breken by 
an occasional gossip with a heavy German bcor, villiage priest, or strolling stu- 
dent,—I thirsted after the haunts of civilisation, and found myself, within al 
day of the appearance of the symptom, instalied in the free city of Frankfort 
on the Maine. But Frankfort at that season is deserted, save by passing tour- 
ists, who escape as fast as possible from its lijeless streets and sun-baked pave- 
mente ; so, after glancing over an English newspaper at the Casino, taking one 
stroll in the beautiful garden surrounding the city, and another through the Jew- 
quarter—always interesting and curious, although any thing but savoury at that 
warm season,—TI gathered together my and was eff to Homburg. 

There I could not complain of solitude, of deserted streets and shuttered win. 
dows. It seemed impossible that the multitude ef gaily dressed belles and 
cavaliers, lish, French, German, and Russ, who, from six in the morning} 
until sunset, lounged and flirted on the walks, watered themselves at the foun- 
tains, and perilled their complexions in the golden sunbeams, could ever bestow; 
themselves in the two or three middling hotels and few score shabby lodging- 


heuses composing the town of Homburg. Manage it they did, however; crept 


of a Mahomedan paradise, were speedily dissipated by the odions realities of 
filth and vermin, marsh-fever and murquitoes. He wrote to bie father, describ- 
mg the horrors of the place, and begging to be released from his pledge and 
allowed to return to Holland. Hus obdurate progenitor replied by a letter of 
jreproach, and swore that if he left Batavia he might live on his pay, <2¢ never 
expect a stiver from the paternal strong-box, either as gift or bequest. To 
live upon his pay would have been no easy matter, even fur 4 mere prndent and 
jeconomical person than Van Haubitz. He grumbled immoderateiy, blasphem- 
ed like a pagan, but remained where he was. A year passed and he could hold 
outnolonger. Disregarding the paternal menaces and displeasure, and reck- 
less of consequences, he applied to the chief military authority of the colony 
for leave of absence. He was asked his plea, alleged ill health. The 
general thought he looked pretty well, and requested the site of a medical cer- 
tificate of his invalid state. Van Haubitz assumed a doleful countenance and 
betook him to the surgeons. They agreed with the general that he looked 
pretty healthy ; asked for symtoms; could discover none more alarining than 
regularity of pulse, sleep, appetite, and digestion, laughed in his face and re- 
fused the certificate. ‘The sickly cannonier, who had the constitution of a rhi- 
noceros, and had never had a day’s illness since he got over the measles at the 
age of four years, waited a little, and tried ine second “ dodge,” usually resort- 
ed to in such cases. ‘* Urgent private affairs’’ were now the pretext. The 
general expressed his regret that urgent public affairs rendered it unpossible for 
him to dispense with the valuable services of Lieutenant Van Haubitz. Where- 
upon Lieutenant Van Haubitz passed half an hour in heaping maledictions on 
the head of his disobliging commander, and then sat down and wrote at appli- 
cation fur an exchange to the authorities in Holland. The reply was equally 
unsatisfactory, the fact being that Haubitz senior, like an implacable old savage 
as he was, had made interest at the war office for the refusal of all such re- 


jquests on the part of his scapegrace offspring. Haubitz junior took patience 


tor another year, and then, in a moment of extreme disgust and ennui, threw 
up his commission and returned to Europe, trusting, he told me, that after five 
year’s absence, the governor's bowels would yearn towards his youngest-born. 
In this he was entirely mistaken ; he greatly underated the toughness of pater- 
nal viscera. Far from killing the fatted calf on the prodigal’s return, the in- 

é old Hollander refused him the smallest cutlet, and, shutting the door in 
his face, consigned him, with more energy than affection, to the custody of the 

vil one. Van Haubitz found himseif in an awkward fix. Credit was dead, 
none of his relatives would notice or assist him ; his who e fortune consisted of 
a — gold Wilhelms. At this critical moment an eccentric maiden aunt, to 
whom, a year or two previously, he had sent a propitia offering of a ring- 
tailed monkey and a leash of pea-green parrots, siete had never phen. 9 
ed even to acknowledge the present, departed this life, bequeathing him ten 
thousand florinsas a return tor the addition to her menagerie. A man of com- 
mon prudence, and who had himself so near destitution, would have en- 
deavoured to employ this sum, erate as it was, in some trade or business, 
jor, at any rate, would have lived Sfiringly till he found cher resovrces. But 


Haubitz had not sown all his wild-oats; he had a soul above barter, a glorious 


disregard of the future, the present being provided for. He left Holland, shak- 
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ing the dust from his boots. dashed acrose Belgium, and was soon plunged in 


lbetier than the paltry three thousand florins they doled out to me when I was 


the gaieties of a Paris carnival. Breakfasts at the Rocher, dinners at the jin the artillery, and on which, as I could not live J was obliged to get in debt. 
Cafe, balls at the opera, and the concomitant “ petits soupers” and ecarte par ‘They paid no attention to my request, reasonable as it was. The best offer 
ties with the fair denizens of the Quartier Lorette, soon eperated a prodigious) they made me was five francs a-day, paid weekly, to live in a Silesian village. 
chasm in the monkey-money, as Van Haubitz irreverently styled his venerable) /This was adding insuit to injury, and I left off writing to them. A few days 


aunt's beqvest. Spring having arrived, he beat a retreat from Paris, and es-| afterwards, taking out my pnrse to pay for segars, a dollar dropped out. It 
I paid it away, walked home, lay down upon my bed, smoked 


tablished himself at Homburg, where he was quietly completingr the consump.||was my last. 
tion of the ten thousand florins, at rather a slower pace than he would have done, and reflected. My position was gloomy enough, and the more I looked at it, 
the blacker it seemed. From my undutiful relatives there Was no hope ; the 


at that head-quarters of the pleasant iniquity, the capital of France. From | 
hints he had let fall, I suspected a short time would snffice to see the last of abominable Silesian project was evidently their ultimatum. I had no friend to 


the leg>ey On this head, however, he had been less confidential than on most! turn to, no resource left. I might certainly have obtained the mere necessaries 
other matters, and certainly his manner of living would have led no one to sup | of life at this hotel, where my credit was excellent, and have vegetated for a 
pose he was low ir the locker. Nothing was too good for him: he drank the|/month or two, as a man must vegetate, without ready money. But I had no 
most expensive wines. got up parties and pic-nics for the ladies, and had a spe fancy for such an expedient, a mere protraction of the agony. I lay ruminat- 
cial addiction to the purchase of costly tinkets, which he generally gave away ing for two hours, two such hoursas I should be sorry to pass again, and then 
before they had been a day in his possession. He did not gamble; he had my mind was made up. TI had a brace of small travelling pistols amongst my 
done so, he told me, once since he was at Homburg, and had won, bnt he had! ‘baggage ; these I loaded and put in my pocket, and then, leaving the hotel aud 
no faith in his luck, or taste for that kind of excitement, and should play no the town. I struck across the country for some distance and plunged into a 
more. He was playing another game just now, which apparently interested) wood. There [ sat down upon a grass bank, my back against an old beech. 
him greatly. A few days before myself, a young actress, who, within a very It was evening, and the solitary little glade before me was striped with the last 
short time, had acquired considerable celebrity, had arrived at Homburg, escort-| sunbeams darting between the tree-trunks. I have difficulty in defining my 
ed by her mother. Fraulein Emilie Sendel wasa lively lady of four and-twen-| sensations at that moment. I was quite resolved, did not waver an instant in 
ty or thereabouts, possessing a smart figure and pretty face, the latter some-| my purpose, but my head was dizzy, and | had a sickly sensation about the 
what wanting in refinement. Herbive eves, although rather too prominent, heart. Determined that the physical shrinking from death should not have 
had a merry sparkle ; hercheeks had not yet been entirely despoiled by envious, time to weaken my moral determination, I hastily opened my waistcoat, felt for 
rouge of their natural healthful tinge; her hair, of that peculiar tint of red| the pulsations of my heart, placed the muzzle of a pistol where they were 

Then [ looked straight 


auburn which the Frevch call a “blond hasarde,” was more remarkable for strongest, steadying it on that spot with my left hand. 
| before me and pulled the trigger. There was the click of the lock, but no re- 


abundance and flexibility than for fineness of texture. 
As regarded her qualities and accomplishments, she was good-humoured and) port; the cap was bad, and had been crushed without exploding. That was 


tolerably unaffected, but wilful and capricious as aspoived child ; she spoke, @ horrible moment. I snatched up another pistol, which lay cocked to my 
her own language pretty well, with an occasional slight vulgarism or bit of hand, and thrust the muzzle into my mouth. As before, the sharp noise of the 
green-room slang ; had a smattering of French, and played the piano sufficient-’ hammer upon the nipple was the sole result. The caps had been some time in 


ly to accompany the ballads and vaudeville airs which she sang with spirit and my possession, and had become worthless through age or damp.” 
' looked at Van Haubitz, doubtful whether he was not hoaxing me. But 


considerable freedom of stvle. [ had met German actresses who were far ure 
lady-like off the stage, but there was nothing glafingly or repulsively vulgar, hitherto I had observed 1 hiM ny adGictivy w Mewebancen vein, aud now his 
about Emilie, and as neighbour at a public dinner-table, she was amusing and, countenance and voice were serious ; there was a slight flush on his cheek, and 
quite above par. As if to vindicate her nationality, she would occasionally! he was evidently excited at the recollection of his abortive attempt at suicide— 
look sentimental but the mood sat ill upon her, and never lasted iong ; come-| perhaps a little ashamed of it. I was convinced he told the truth. 

dy was evidently her natural line. Against her reputation, rumour. always an) ‘I do not know,” he continued, “ whether, had I had sure: weapons with 
inquisitive censor. often a mean libeller, of ladies of her profession, had as yet.| me, I should have had courage to make a third attempt upoa my life. Hon- 

so far as ¥ could learn, found nothing to allege. Her movher, a dingy old dowa. estly, I think not ; the self-preservative instinct was rapidly gaining strenth. 
ger, with bad teeth. dowdy gowns, a profusion of artificial flowers, and a strong | walked slowly back to the town, my braia still confused from the agitating 

addiction to tea and knitting, perfectly understood the duties of duennaship, moments | had passed. I was unable quite to collect my thoughts, and felt as 
and did propriety by her daughter’s side at dinner table and promenade. if I had just awakened froma long heavy sleep. It was now dark ; lights 


To the heart of the daughter, Van Haubitz, almost from the first hour he had streamed from the open windows of the gambling rooms ; the voices of the 
| croupiers, the stir and hum of the players and jingling of money were distinctly 


seen her, had laid vering and determined siege. 
cosponad  RR heard in the street without. [ have already told you I am no.gambler, not from 


During our after dinner tete atete on the day now referred to, my friend | 
the cannonier had shown himself exceedingly unreserved, and, without any at-| scruple, but choice. Nevertheless, [ used often to stroll up to the Cursaal for 


tempt on my part to draw him out, he had elucidated, with a frankness that an hour of an evening, when the play was at the highest, to look on and chat 
must have satisfied the most inquisitive, whatever sm»ll points of his recent: with any acquaintance I met. Mechanically, [ now ascended the stairs. On 
history ard present position he had previously left in obscurity. The conver-: the landing-place, [ found myself face to face with a man with whomI was 


sation began, so soon as the cloth was removed and the guests had departed,|/slightly intimate, and who, afew evenings before, had borrowed forty francs of 
/me. I had not seen him since, and he now returned me the piece of gold. 


by a jesting allusion on my part to his flirtation with the actress, and to her, me. pen | i 
gracious reception of his attentions. _* Try your luck with it,’ said he ; ‘ there is arun against the bank to night, 
“Jt is no mere flirtation,” said Vau, gravely. ‘‘My intentions are serious. every body wins, and M. Blanc looks blue.’ And he pointed to one of the pro- 
You may depend Mademoiselle Sendel understands them ae such.” | prietors of the tables, who, however, wore a tolerably tranquil air, knowin 
“Serious! you don’t mean that you want to marry her!” | well that what was carried away one night, would come back with compoun 
«“ Unquestionably I do. It is my onlv chance.” | interest the next. The play was heavy at the Rouge-et noir table ; a Russian 
« Your only chance !” I repeated, considerably puzzled. “ Are you about| and two Frenchmen—the latter of whom, judging trom their appearance, and 
to turn actor, and do you trust to her for instruction in histrionics * from the complicated array of calculations on the table before them, were pro- 
« Not exactly. I will explain. La Sendel, you must know, has just termi-| fessional gamblers—extracted, at nearly every coup, notes or rouleans of gold 
nated het last engagement, which was ar a salary of ten thousand florins. She from the grated boxes in front of the bankers. I drank a glass of water, for 
has already received and accepted an offer of anew one, at fifteen thousand, my lips ani mouth were dry and hot, and placing myself as near the table as 
from the Vienna theatre. Vienna is a very pleasant place. Fifteen thousand, the crowd of players and speciators permitted, watched the game- My hand 
florins are thirty two thousand francs, or twelve hundred of your English||was in my pocket, the forty franc piece still between its fingers. But in spite 
pounds sterling. Upon that sum two persons can live excellentiy well—in of the advice of him who had paid it me, I felt no disposition to risk the coin ; 
Germany at least.” . jnot that I fea.ed to lose it, for as my only one it was useless, but because, 
Unable to contradict any of these assertions I held my tongue. ‘The Datch- jas I tell you, I never had the slightest love of gambling or expectation to 
i ** You know the history of my past life ; I will tell you my present position. | * A pause occurred in the game. The cards had run out, and the bankers 
It is critical enough, but I shall improve it, for here,” and he touched his fore | were subjecting them to those complicated and ostentatious shufflings in:ended 
head, “is what never fails me. This letter,” he produced an epistle of mer-| to convince the players of the fairness of their dealings. During this operation, 
cantile aspect, bearing the Amsterdam post-mark, ‘| received last week from the previous silence was exchanged for eager gossip. The game, it appeared, 
my eldest brother. The shahby schelm declares he will reply to no more of had come out that night in a peculiar manner, very favourable to those who 
mine, that his efforts to arrange matters with my father have been fruitless, and had had nous and nerve to avail themselves of it. There had been alternate 
that the old gentleman has strictly forbidden him and his brothers to hold any long runs upon red and black. ; 
communication with me, a command they seem willing enough to obey. — me Mille noms de Dieu !” exclaimed a hoarse cracked voice just below me. 
So much for that And now for the finances ” __|¢ What a series of black ! Twenty-two, and only three red! And to be uua- 
He took out his pocket-book, opened and shook it; a flimsy crumpled bit of ble to take advantage of it !’ ' 
paper fell out. It was a note of the bank of Fyance for one thousand frances. | ‘I looked down, and recognised ‘ihe gray mustache, wrinkled features, 
“ My last,” said he. “That gone, I ama begger. But it won't come to! and snuffy black coat with a ribbon of the Legion of Hour, of an old French 
that, either, tha:.ks to Fraulein Emilie.” colonel whom you may have seen limping in and out of the Cursaal, and who 
* Surely,” said I, * you are too reckless of money, too extravagant aud un-' ranks amongstthe antiquities of Hemburg. He served under Napoleon, was 
reflecting. Six months ago, you told me, you had twenty such notes,” shelved at the peace, and has lived since then on a moderate annuity, of which 
« Ay, twenty-two exactly, at the end of January, when I left Amsterdam one-fifth procured him the barest necessaries of existence, whilst the other four 
But whither was | bound? ‘To Paris; and who can economize there? I’ve ports are annually absorbed in the vortex of rouge-et-noir, When gambling- 
had my money’s worth, and could have had no more, had I dribbled the dirty houses were legal at Paris, le colonel rape, the threadbare colonel, as he was 
ten thousand florins over three years, instead of three months. I take great called, was one of the most punctual attendants at Frascati’s and the Palais 
credit for making it lastso long. Such suppers, and bails, and orgies, with Royal. Wuen they were abo'ished, he commenced a wandering existence 
the pleasantest fellows and prettiest actresses in Paris. But the louis d or roll amongst the German baths, and finally settled down at Homburg, giving it 
rapidly in that sort of society. One must be a Russian prince, or French fewz/-| the preference, as the only place where he could follow his darliag pursuit alike 
letoniste, to keep it up 1 never flinched at any thing so long as the money! in winter and insummer. From the opening to the elose of the play he is seen 
lasted. Then, when | found myself reduced to the last note, I got into the |seated at the table, a number of cards, ruled in red and black columns, on the 
Frankfort mail, and came to rusticate at this rural roulette table. My next! ‘green cloth be fore him, in which he pricks with pins the progress of the game. 
change will be to conjugation and Vienna.” | That evening he had been unfortunate, and had emptied his pockets, but ne- 
But if you had only a thousand francs on leaving Paris, and have got them) vertheless cont nued puncturing cards with laudable perseverance, of course 
still, how have you lived since?” ‘ discove ing, like every penniless gambler, that, had he money to stake, he 
« You don’t suppose these are the same? ‘There are not many ways of) should infallibly make a forrune ; predicting what colour would come out, and 
getting through money here, unless one gamb'es, which I do not; but coin has indulging, when he proved a true prophet, in a little subdued blasphemy be- 
somehow or other a peculiar aptitude to slip fhrough my fingers, and the thou-| cause he was unable to profit by his acuteuess. . 
sand franes soon evaporated. Meanwhile | fad written dozens of letters to my | « Extraordinary ran! to be sure,’ repeated the veteran dicer. * Twenty- 
her, who never did. I promised |two black, and only three red! There ‘Il be a series of red now ; I feel there 
self, I’m always right. I bet this deal begins 


brothers, who seldom answered, and to mygi mised | 
reform and a respectable life if they would either get me a snug place with lit- mo and — I Whe bec, 


m 
tle to do and good pay, or make me a reasonable yearly allowance, somethi a france to fifty it dees not ?” 


~~ 
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“ Nobody accepted this sporting offer, or placed upon the colour which the! without redemption from the good graces of that respectable pillar of Dutch fi- 
colonel’s prophetic soul foresaw was to come out: The cards were now shuf. nance, who has further announced his irrevocable determination to take not the 
fled and cut for dealing. ‘I'he hell relapsed into silence. ||slightest notice of him in his testamentary dispositions. The excellent Herr 
** Faites le jeu, Messieurs !” was repeated in the harsh business-like tones, an whose succulent dinner we are now digesting, and whose very 
of the presiding demon. '|laudable « tudesheimer stands before us, had unwittingly laid the foundation of 
«« Red wins.” croaked the colonel. ‘ Seven times at the least.’ ||\my succesr ; it was for me to raise the superstructure Now it was that I re- 

“ Nearly all the players backed the black, By an idle impulse I threw, joiced at iny economy since the lucky hit at the gaming table. The greater 
down my forty frances, ny entire fortune, upon the red. The old soldier looked |patt of my winnings still remained to me ; golden grain, which | now profusely 
round to see the judicious individual who followed his advice, smiled grimly,||Scattered, sure that it would yield rich harvest. On one manceuvre I particularly 
and nodded approvingly. ‘The next moment red won. | iet the money Le, aud pride myself. Retaining a few napoleons for immediate use, I remitted the re- 
walked into the nextroom. Eighty francs were of no more use to me than mainder to a friend in Amsterdam, requesting him to return it me in @ bill on 
forty, and I felt very sure that another turn of the card would carry off both |Frankfort drawn by my father’s bank. I took care to liave the letter contain- 
stake and winnings. { took up a newspaper, but soon threw it down again, |!g the draft delivered to me at dinner when seated beside the adorable Emilie, 
for my head was not clear enough to read, and I feit exhausted with the emo-) and was equally careful to lay the bill open upon the table, whilst I took a hasty 
tions of the day. I was about to leave the house when | heard a loud buzz in |glance at the letter. Of course my neighbour pretended not to see the draft, 
the card room, and the next instant somebody clutched my arm. It was the! and equally of course she made herself mistress of its contents, particularly not- 
French colonel, in a state of furious excitement ; grinning, ‘ponting, perspiring, | ing the drawer's name, and communicating the same to her monther at the ear- 
and stuttering with eayerness. liest opportunity. This had a geod effect, estoblishing my connection with the 
rich house of Van Haubitz; and I have taken care to confiru: the favourable im- 


Seven reds !’ was all he could say. ‘Seven reds, Monsieur. ‘Take up, 
your money.’ pression by the profuse expenditure which yon, in your ignorance, have called 


‘ Thastened to the table. By a strange caprice of fortune, the colonel’s| /¢*travagance, by treating money as if its abundanoe in my coffers made it va- 


prophecy had come tree. Red had won seven times, and my forty francs had, !veless im my eyes, and by delicate generosity in the shape of presents to mother 
become five thousand. I took up my winnings, the colonel looking on with a ‘and daughtex. ‘The trap was too cunningly set to prove a failure ; the birds are 
fairly snared, and to night, when we take our usual romantic stroll, I shall raise 


triumphant smile. This was suddenly exchanged for a portentous frown and , \ I 
fierce twist of the gray mustache. \|the fair Seudel to the seventh heaven of happiness by asking her to become 
“ Mille millions de tonnerres '” Not e dollar Jeft to follow up that splendid Madame Van Haubitz.” 
run!’ And witha furious gesture, he upset his chair, and dashed his cards Although the tenour and tone of these confessions had by no mcans tended to 
upon the ground. ‘elevate the Dutchman in my opinion, | could not forbear smiling at the coolness 
* | took the hint, whether intended or not. I could fnot do less in return for With which they were made and at the skill of his manceuvres. Still there was 
the five thousand francs the old gentleman had put in my pocket. | some good about the scamp ; he had his own code of honour, such as it was, 
“If Monsieur,’ I said, ¢ will allow me the pleasure of lendmg him—’ } and from that he would not easily have been induced to swerve. He would have 
‘‘ Impossible, Monsieur !” interrupted the colonel, looking as stern as if scorned to do a dirty thing, to cheat at cards, or leave a debt of honour unpaid ; 
about to charge single-handed a whole pult of Cossacks. But | knew my man.| but would readily have got in debt to tradesmen and money lenders beyond all 
possibility Of reiinbursement. And as regarded his present conspiracy against 


He was the type of a class of woich I have econ many. : 
“Cependant, Monsieur, entre militares,” between brother-soldier—’ jjthe celibacy and salary of Mademoiselle Sendel, a synod of sages and losicians 
« Ah! Monsieur est militaire !” exclaimed the old gentleman, his alarm- |Would have failed to convince him of its impropriety. He leoked uponit as a 


ing contraction of brow and rigidity of feature instantaneously dissolving into ost justifiable stratagem, a lawful preying upon the spoiler, praiseworthy in 
a smile of extreme benignity. ‘That alters the case. Certain!y, between the sight of men, gods, and columns, and which he would perhaps have boasted 
brothers injarms those little services may be offered and accepted. Although, of to a consideragle extent to many besides myself, had not secrecy been es- 
really, it is encroaching on Monsieur’s complaisance . .. at the same time . .. . |Sential to the welfare of his combinations. I, of course, did not feel called upon 
quarters at some distance... . &c. &c.* which ended in his picking up his |'° betray his plot, or to put the Sendel on her guard against this snake emongst 
chair, cards, and pin, and applying ail his faculties to break the bank with ten the roses. And whilst mentally resolving rather to diminish than increase the 
« louis” which I lent him, and whichI need hardly say | have not seen from ,!ntimacy which the confident and confidential artilleryman had in great measure 

forced upon me, and whieh |, through a sort of easy goingindolence of charac. 


that day to this. 
“ Sudden stroke of good fortune would have made gamblers of nine men ter, had perhaps somewhat tightly accepted, [ anticspated much diversion in 
out of ten, but I decidedly waut the organ of gaming, for I have never played \watching the manwuvres of the high congracting parties. 1 considered myself 


since. My narrow escape from suicide had made some impression on me, \48 4 spectator, called upon to witness an amusing commedy in real life, and ad- 
and now that [ had five thousand francs in my pocket, | looked back at the at- jmitted behind the scenes by peculiar favour of an acter- I resolved to watch 
tempt as an exceedingly foolish proceeding. For a month or more, I lived |the progress of the intrigue, and, if possible, to be present at the denounce- 
with what even you would admit to be great economy, writing frequent letters |ment. ' ; 
to Amsterdam, and trying to come to terms and an arrangement with my fam-|| “ Are you quite certain,” said I to Van, “that Mademoiselle Sendel’s pecu- 
ily. All in vain. They had no confidence in my promises, proposed nothing. /Miary position and prospects are so very favourable! ‘The sum you mentioned 
{ could accept, talked of Silesian exile—roots and water in the wilderness— |I8 4 large one for an actress who has been so short a time on the stage. Public 
and the like absurdities, until I plainly saw they were determined to cast me T@port, very apt to take liberties with the reputation of theatrical ladies, often 
off, and that if 1 was to be helped at all, it must be by myself. How todo endeavours to compensate them by magnifying their salaries.” 
this was the puzzle. ‘Thore are few things can do, that could in any way | Van,I may here mention, lest the reader should not have perceived it, had a 
be rendered profitible. 1 can ride a horse, lay a gun, and put a battery through, ~ inordinate opinion of his own abilities and acuteness. Like certain Yan- 
its exercise ; but such accomplishments are sufficiently common not to be paid |kess, he “ conceited” jt was necessary to rise before the sun to outwit him, 
at avery high rate ; and besides [ had had enough of garrison duty, even could and even then your chance was a poor one. He had been in hot water all his 
I have got back my commission, which was not very likely. So I put soldier-, ilife, never out of difficulties and scrapes, once, as has been shown, kept from 
ing out of the question ; and yet, when I had done so. [ was infernally puz.| Suicide by a mere accident, and was now reduced to the alternativa of beggary 
aled to think of any thing better. I had no fancy to turn rook, and rove from |0r of marrying for a living. None of these circumstances, which would have 
place to place in search of pigeons—no uncommon resource with younger) |taken the conceit out of most men, at all impaired his opinion of his talent and 
brothers of an idle turn and exhausted means. | had fallen in with a few birds oo Replying to my observation merely by a slight shrug a .d smile of 
of that breed, and had come to the conclusion that to save themselves work |pity for the man who thus misappreciated his foresight, he again produced his 
and trouble, they had adopted by far the most laborious and painful of all pro. |pocket book, and extracted from its innermost recesses a fragment of a German 
fessions. In the midst of my doubts and uncertainties, the fair Sendal and her |"€wspaper, reputed oracular in matters theatrical. This he handed to me, tap- 
mother made their appearance. ‘The first sight of their names upon the hotel |p'™g 4 particular paragraph significantly with his forefinger. The paragraph was 
book was a ray of light to me. Within an hour I made up my mind to sacri- ‘hus conceivod :— 

“ THEATRICAI, INTELLIGENCE. 


fice my independence tomy necessities, and become the virtuous and domestica- i 
ted spouse of ths charming and weil paid Emillie. A hint and a dollar tothe | “ That promising young actrass, Fraiilein Emilie Sendel—whose first appear- 


waiter placed me next her at the table-d'hote, end | immediately opened my ace, in the spring of last year, at once established her in the foremost line of 
intrenchments, and began to siege in due form.” the dramatic geuious of the day—has concluded her twelve month's engage- 
Which you expect will soon terminate by the capitulation of the garrison?" |ment at the “Hoff Theatre,” of B——-, where she doubtless*cousidered, and not 
said [, laughing. without reoson, that her talents and exertions were inadequately compensated 
* Undoubtedly. The result of the first day or two’s operations was not very, by a salary of ten thousand florines. ‘The gay society of that ‘ Resinenx’ will 
satisfactory. 1 rattled away, aud did the amiabie to a furious extent ; but the sensibly feel the logs of the accompiisned and fascinating comedian, who has 
diviaity was shy, and the guardian of the temple (an old gorgon whom [ shall acbepted an engagement at Vienna, on the more suitable terms of fifteen thou- 
suppress before the honeymoon is out,) looked askance to me, and pulled her Sand florins, with two months’ conge,’ and other advantages. Before proceeding 
daughter by the sieeve whenever.she seemed disposed to listen. They evi- |to ravish the eyes and ears of the pleasure loving population of the ‘Kaiser Stadt,’ 
dently thougit the rattle might belong to a snake ; did me the injustice to take |la belle Sendel is off to the baths, under the pretecting wing of the watchful 
me for an adventurer. On the third day, however, the ice had melted. I soon'| guardian who has presided ar all her theatrical tziumphs.” 
found out the cause of the thaw. The head-waiter, whom a little well-timed} Clear enough, | think,” said Van, when I raised my eyes from the protrac- 
liberality had rendered my devoted slave, informed me that Madame Sendel had ted periods of the penny-a-line r. 
been making minute enquiries concernmg meof the master of the hotel. The| I had nothing to say against the lucidity of the paragraph, nor any thing to 
worthy man, who adored me because I despised « via ordinaire” and looked on |urge, at all likely to avail, against the prosecution of Van's designs upon the 
ly at the sum total of his bills, said that | was a son of Van Haubitz, the rich |lady’s hand and fifteen thousand florins, with «*two months’ conge and other ad- 
banker of Amsterdam, which was perfectly true ; adding, which was rather less |Vadtages.” No possible sophistry, to which I was evual, could prove the mar- 
so, that [ was a partner in the house, and a millionaire, The effect of this in-||tiage te be against his interest ; and as to trying him on the track of delicacey— 
formation upon the speculative firm of Sendel “ Mere et Fille,” was pantotipl “Imposition on an unprotected woman—degrading dependence on her exer- 
electric. Medusa smoothed her horrid looks, and came out at that day's dinner, |tions,” &c.—I knew the thick skin nd indumitable self conceit of the cannonier 
in cherry ribands and fresh artificials. Emilie was all smiles and suavity laughed |Would repel such feather shafts without feeling them, or that the utmost effect 
at my Worst jokes, nearly burst her stays by holding her breath to raise a blush |! could expect to produce would be to get myself iuto a quarrel with the re- 
at my soft speeches, and retnrned from that evening’s promenade talking shont doubtable native of the Netherlands, a predicament in which, as a man of peace, 
the moon, and leaning with tender abandon on my arm.” ||L was by no means anxious to fir myself. So after hazarding the fruitless hint 
“ With such encouragement, I am surprised you did not propuse " with which the reader was made acquainted at the commencement of this nar- 
” 


| 


rative, | abstained from all further intermeddling, aud retired to my apartment. 


«So hasty a measure—oh, most unsophisticated of Britons!” replied Van, |leaving Van Haubitz to con the declaration with which he was that evening to 
with a look of grave pity for my stmplicjty—* would have greatly perilled the |Tejoice the ears of the fair and too-gonfiding Sendel_—{Conclusio next 


success of my scheme. Sendel Senior, having only the inu-keeper’s report to |week.] \ 

rely upon, would have had her ungenerous suspicions re-awakened by my pre 

cipitation, and have instituted further inquiries ; have written, probably, to some | Music still attracts at Drary I x. where Mons. Juu.ien wields his baton 
friend in Holland, and learned that the pretender to her daughter's hand, al- every evening, aud where thousands of persons enjoy his cheap and excel- 
though unquestionably a son of tho wealthy banker Van Haubitz, is excluded lent ** Promenade Concerts.” 
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THOU DOST NOT LOVE ME. 


Thou dost not loveme! take away 
Those arms that twine around me; 
I thought thee true as tongue can say : 
I think thee—what I’ve found thee. 
Go, take to other maids thy kiss, 
Nor deem of me so lowly, 
That I could stoop my heart to this, 
A love so false, unholy. 


I will not have thine arm so fond, 
Nor hear thy tongue’s deceiting : 
Oh, what are words when ail beyond 
Is full of deepest grieving ! 
Take, take thy false, false kiss away, 
Those eyes, those looks, that chill me ; 
I cannot, will not, dare not stay— 
Thy falsehood else will kill me! 
NEW POEMS AND SONNETS. 
The Shadow of the Pyramid ; a Series of Sonnets.—By Robert Ferguson. | 
Annesley, and other Poems. By Anna Harriet Drury. Pickeriog. | 
Tue merit of these volumes must not be measured by their bulk. They are 
little more than tracts in size ; but in thought, sentiment, taste, and harmony 
they display mature talent of a very high order. We have a strong opinion 
that on the judgment of publishers must naturally depend the character of our 
literature ; and, though the subject lies beyond our province, we cannot help 
wishing that more iaiipunient opinion and more carefnl selection were shown 
by those gentlemen in the works they issve. From our own experience we 
venture to affirm that these two iittle volumes must have been selected from 
an immense mass of “ poetry” submitted to Mr. Pickering's inspection. It is 
greatly to the credit of any publisher who has the spirit to consult true princi- 
ples of taste, and the name of his house, in the publications he issues from his 


P The popularity of the sonnet has this great advantage, that it enables the an: 
thor to embody distinct ideas as they arise in his mind, suggested by the ac- 
cidents of the hour, in the freshness of their original conception, ayd without 
the pain of contriving for them a place in any regular poem. henever a 
poetic thought arises in the mind it can appropriately be wrought out in the 
sonnet without delay ; and in this delightful form of composition may be pre 
served those passing ideas which make the brain glow, and tbe eyes sparkle, 
as with the first joyous impulse of intellectual] life they burst forth into being. 
The harmony demanded by the sonnet is sufficient to exercise but not to tire, 
the faculty of the poet. ‘The mind that cannot master its linked sweetness 
had better abandon his rhyming efforts in despair. He may be assured Nature 
never intended him for a poet. | 

Every cultivated mind receives in travelling a continued stream of original 
impressions. We know not how they can better be recorded than in a series, 
of sonnets, which admit of as much résemblanee and as much diversity as nat- 
urally arise in the mind itself from the varied objects presented to its senses. 
Wodsworth was jhe first English poet, we believe, who made this discovery.— 
It is really to honor the master to declare that in Mr Ferguson he was found 
an excellent disciple. er 

His sonnets were composed during a tour in Egypt. Seventy-eight in 
number, they constitute a rich mine of just thought, poetic association, and 
harmonious phrase. After what as been written of Egypt lately, we scarcely. 
thought it, even within the power of genius, to give its characteristic features 
new and expressive attractions by presenting them ina novel shape. But this 
has been done by our author; what the poet of the Lakes has accomplished’ 
for his loved mountain scenery of the north, what Childe Harold achieved for 
Southern Europe, Mr. Ferguson has fairly done for the land of the Nile and the 
Pyramids. 

Tn his short preface he takes a view of the character of the old Pasha 
which is essentially just. He has performed nothing for the regeneration of 
Egypt, because he has oniy consulted his individual interest. He has treated 
the country as his own, not as the property of its inhabitants. He has been anx- 
ious to establish the interests of himself and his dynasty ; but not to establish) 
institutions whieh would benefit the people. Institutions are embodied princt- 
ples. ‘They are as the saplings which a man plants in his life, and which be 
come more beneficent, and more valuable, as generation after generation is 
swept away, Innumerable races of men are made prosperous and happy by 
their action,as innumerable countries are watered and fertilized by the streams 
that have a distant and a humble source. Without institutions no country has 
ever been permanently great or thriving. The prosperity which is produced, 
by individual power aud genius fades with its death, unless its spirit can be pre- 
served in some self-supporting shape. Hence the historical student is perpetu- 
ally struck by the difference in the stability of those states founded by conquest 
and rhose fonnded by laws. ‘The empire of Alexander perished with him; but 
the nations of Solon end Lycurgus remained until the institutions under which 


they had grown and flourished were disaolved. 
t is wih the impressiou that Mehemet Ali has laboured only for himself that 


NovemBer 18, 


i MUMMY WHEAT IN EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 
! Alas! there lies beside him in his hold 

A witness of his unbelief.* Men sow 

Earth’s seed in full assurance, for they know 

That it shall not remain beneath the mould, 

Yet they distrust God for the human seed, 

That He shall raise it from the earth again ; 

And with ingenious folly they would fain 

Seek to preserve the dry and wither'd weed ! 

heir faith could reach ov half the Almighty’s plan, 

But could not grasp the whole, and durst not trust 

Him who shali raise the dead, its scatter’d dust 

To gather aud unite, but left for man 

His part—the form inviolate to keep, 

Till God, in His due time, should raise it from its sleep. 


‘Take the peace-offering from the dead man’s hand ! 
} The earth was fresher when it grew this grain. 
Take it! we have none like it in our land— 


‘| For aught we know this handful may remain 


From the seven years of plenty. Not in vain 
Its trust the tomb has guarded—to this day 

Its life is in it—it shall spring again, 

And with abundant fruit thy toil repay. 

What can we give the owner in exchange! 

Ah! could those dry lips move, an anxious plea 
Were his! protection—his futurity 

Is in thy hand—how cruel and how strange 
The creed that thus in trembling, not in trust, 
Laid this poor helpless brother in the dust ! 


How striking is the contrast that we find 
Of creed between the living and the dead ! 
The one to fate impassive bows his head, 
His God all trusting, to the future blind, 
In life submissive, and iu death resigued . 
The other, trustless of his Maker’s power, 
Clinging for succour in his helpless hour, 
To the resources of his native mind, 
Hard faith it was! that made the end of life, 
With all its trails, all its struggles o’er, 
But the commencement of a deadlier strife, 
And against odds more fearful than before ; 
The stream is cold epough—there needs no foes 
Upon the shore, the landing to oppose. 
There are some fine sonnets on Cairo. We take two on 


THE FINDING OF MOSES BY PHARAOH’s DAUGHTER. 
But, ere within the port we moor or bark, 
A moment let us pause by Rhoda’s isle! 
For here it was, within his fragile ark, 
Mo careless wave, to watchful crocodile 
Exposed, upon the heaving breast of Nile, 
Wailing and weak, the fnfant prophet lay ; 
Until the royal maiden wiped away+ 
The guileless tear, and changed it for a smile. 
Ah! gentle daughter of a ruthless sire ! 
One deed alone of all thy life is told, 
And that is one of mercy—we desire 
No more—whenever Scripture shall unfold 
Its page to man, till not a mouldering stone 
Points out yon giant piles, thy story should be known. 


Unalter'd might we deem this lovely isle 

Since that fair princes wander’d by its shore, 

So sweet a perfume steals across the Nile 

From banks by rose and myrtle cluster’d o’er 
"Tis a secluded Paradise once more,t 

Where, ’mid soft fountains and inviting bowers, 
Rulers might linger through the lazy hours, 
Despite a nation’s anguish, as of yore. 

Ah! Ibrahim, thou soldier stugh and stern ! 

Dost thou love gentle flowers! dost thou delight 
To cherish and pretect them! Nay, then, turn! 
Turn to another gardeu! one that might 

Have sbown as fair as o’er this earth have graced, 
It might have done—it is—a blasted waste. 


As examples of graceful thought we extract two sonnets on 
LOVE TOKENS IM EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 
Aud gentle tokens are there. Here is one, 
Perchance a birth-day gift of some fair maid, 


Prized even unto death by her that’s gone, 
And since—three thousand years beside her laid. 


Mr. Ferguson speaks sternly of him. Connected with the instability of Gov- 


ernments founded in tyranny is the sonnet on 
GREEK SLAVES IN ALEXANDRIA. 


Here comes the next, the smooth and subtle Greek! 


Is this the same whom he of Macedon 

To the world’s conquest laid triumph on? 

That calculating eye, that care-worn cheek 

No trace of his once lofty spirit speak. 

As vainly in the city of his fame 

The records of his glory shall we seek : 

The conqueror hath left it but his name. 

Ah! could that conqueror, piercing thro’ the veil 

Of ages, as he watch’d before his eyes 

The stately walis of Alexandria rise, 

Have witnessed his descendants chain’d for sale 

Within those walls,* his ens a have flow'd 

To see the fruit of all ambition sow’d. 

Occasionally two or three sommets obeying the natural laws of thought are 

connected with each other, as in these extremely beautiful ones suggested by 


some grains of 


Surely the giver has been well repaid! 

Take it, and read the motto written here 

On this frail toy from distant lands conveyed. 

«The flower unfolds, and lo! another year !’") 

ee year! How many a year since then 
opened on young hearts whose fancy bright 

U’er the dim future Shed the golden light 

Of hope’s enchantment, and has cl agen 


* This refers to the grain sometimes found in Egyptian tombs, from which 
some very prolific crops have been raised in this country. It is weli known by 
the title of * mummy wheat,” 

t Opposite to old Carie is the island of Rhoda, to which tradition points as 
the spot where the infaut Moses was found by Pharaoh’s daughter. 

t The Isle of Rhoda is now occupied ty the beautiful gardens of Ibrahim Pa- 
sha, under the management of Mr. Traill,a native of Scotland. «It is,” says 
Stephens, ‘ decidedly the prettiest spot about Cario.’’ Though at the same 
time, many people prefer the trim formality of the Pasha’s garden at Shoobra. 

§ Vessels of Chinese manufacture have freequently been found in Egyptian 
tombs apparently undisturbed for 3,000 years. ‘They are supposed to have 


the present day; a common motto upon them is that quoted in the sonnet 


* Immense numbers of Greek captives were sold for slaves in Alexandris 


and Cario on Ibrahim Pasha’s return from his campaign in the Morea, 


= imported through India ; and the charaeters are the same as those in China 
at 


e. 
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On the dull tomb and grim sarcophagus, | And they who dwelt beside her ne’er divined 

So is it still, and still it shall be thue. The deep, dark struggle to her breast confined : 

And was it, even in a Pharoah’s day But e’en religion’s peace was void of power 

The fashion native talent to despise— | ‘Lo bring back freshness to that broken flower , 

To praise the skill of nations far away *— i Which Heaven had watered for an angel § Joy, ae 
And look on home-bred art with scornful eyes ! And earth had gathered—gathered te destroy ' . 
Have thirty centuries left the world more wise ! The story of this little poem, however, is not very well worked out, and its 
Ab! no, man’s mightier passions ehange their aim, | leading incident is too much in the style of melodrama to accord with the home- 
‘ly images and simple style of the verse. 


But ir his weakness he is still the same ; j ‘ j 
And thus it is, when we can sympathise | Of the’ miscellaneous poems, that on “'The Grave” strikes us as the best. 
Even with him whom thirty centuries part, James Montgomery, in one of the finest fragments in our language, has put 


It is not in trophies of his pride forth the whole power of his genius to dissipate the dangerous delusion that the 


By whom the storms of ages are defied — 
Not the sublime conceptions of his art-— 
But the familiar trifle by his side ! 
’Tis a small key unlocks the human heart ! 

Rising to the highest sublimity Fancy can attain, and no reader of Milton 

can be ignorant that fancy may soar so high, do those three sonnets strech on 
THE SITE OF MEMPHIS. 
Art’s infant home, and learning’s earliest school, 
The world’s great college, mystic wisdom’s shrine, 
Seat of the king-priest’s more than regal rule, 
Fair city of the sun! and what of thine 
Remains to tell how glorious, how divine | 
Thy temples rose! one solitary stone 
Surviving, a memorial and a sign, 
Still points to him for whom thy temples shone. | 
Pause here! ’tis holy ground whereon we stand. 
The Virgin with her offspring, when she fled 
From Herod’s fury, laid her weary head j 
Beneath yon reverend tree Withgentie hand 
Ah! touch these frail traditions, for they shed | 


A ray round many a spot that else were drear and dead. 
Yet such scarce necded here , twas here there hung 
Darkness that might be felt, whose deadly dew 

Like heavy sweat on your stern foreheads clung ; 

Then deeper still as noontide shadows grew, 
Dread sounds were borne on every blast that blew - | 
Thon came forth evil angels among men, 
And fell on all a horror strange and new. 
Till Pbaraoh’s heart was humbled once agen. 
Priests ! to your altars ; let the victims bleed ! 
Humbly entreat the glorious God of day ; 
For surely Re he is a God indeed ! | 
Shine forth, great Re! vouchsafe one pitying ray ! j 
In vain ;—a mightier hand is o’er his brow. 

Ah! taltering priests, where is your sun-god now * 

Yet once again,§ within this very shrine, 
In terms not e’en a heathen could mistake, 
Yon sun confessed, by one appalling sign, 
That nature's Master suffered for man’s sake. 
Reels the strong earth—the heavens in terror shake — 
‘Lhe rocks are rent—steru darkness veils the skies— 
The spirits of the sainted dead awake, 
And from ‘ueir trembling sepulchres arise. 
All this is past, as water smooth and green, 

Earth has closed round ; the billow’s troubled swell 
Sleeps e’er the wreck at last, and none might tell 
Its place ; but, prercing thro’ the deep serene, {| 
Yon, like a stately mast, stands forth to show 
Where lies, perchance, a glorious spoil below. 


We owe some apology to Mr, Ferguson for having quoted so largely from). 
his volume ; but poets love a wide audience, and he, perhaps, will not be dis- . 
pleased at our desire to make our readers share the real pleasure we have de-|| 
rived from his volume. 

The verse of Miss Drury has with some justice been associated with that of 
Crabbe, but in its profound pure sentiment and touching pathos it reminds us | 
more of the muse of Mrs. Southey. ‘The first piece in the collection sounds | 
the depths of human feeling, and proves this young lady to possess that ex-— 
quisite sensibility which is the first element of a poetic disposition. “ Annes-| 
ley” is a young clergyman intent wholly on his duties. The lines descriptive | 
of Lilian’s love for him, and her grief when he leaves her, are omineunly|| 


grave is a sure refuge from the troubles of life. Our knowledge stops at the 
confines of the tomb ; but some of those who have trembled on its verge agree 
in stating that, as the powers of life fail, the mind grows more intensely active, 
that it recalls forgotten incidents, and summons before it in the vivid colours of 
reality every scene and circumstance of the past. The subject is too awful to 
be pursued ; but we sbscribe to the eloquent reflections of Miss Drury, appa- 
‘rently suggested by some incident of painful knowledge, on 


THE GRAVE OF THE LOST. 
‘‘ Here rests a man of guileless fame, 
His labours o’er—his sorrows fied.” 
Vain flatterer! cease the note of shame ; 
Go! mock the living—not the dead ! 


The tomb is not a place of rest 
To them who never rested here : 
The feasting worm, the burial vest, 
Can heal no wound, can quell no fear! 


The stony couch, the long, dark sleep, 
The death-bell’s tolling lullaby, 
In cold repose that worm may steep, 
But not the worm that cannot die ! 
Can turf, and dust, and marble bind 
The essence by Jehovah given’ 
Or ashes*crush the immortal mind, 
Whose energies were built for Heaven! 


The frame of dust may dust surround, 

Though worn with toil, and staired with sin ; 
But where shall sepulchre be fouund 

For that which toiled and sinned within ? 


Yea, dust may sleep where Etna glows, 
The tempest howls, or churns the billow ; 
But if the ruined soul repose, 
Eternal death must spread the pillow ' 


Lost child of dust and Deity! 

What ’vails thee that mysterious birth ! 
Can there be sabbath joys for thee, 

Who mocked at sabbath hopes on earth ' 


Rest! with that soul untamed, unchanged, 
That kindled strife in Eden's bower ; 
From all! of heav'n, save life, estranged — 
Demon in will, though worm in power * 


Kest was before thee : all required 
Was /ove, the work and pledge of faith ; 
Thou hast the choice thy soul desired ; 
Thy work was sin—thy rest is death ! 


The Father urged, the spirit strove, 

The Saviour bled, to change thy lot : 
Thy church below, thy God above, 

Had saved thee—but thou wouldest not ! 
‘That day is past; thy mouldering tent 

May marbie flatteries enshrine - 
But thou, undying habitant ! 

Whatjawful monument is thine ’ 
Enough, the sickening sou) is faint ; 

Great God of judgment ! who but ‘hee 
Hath eye to sean, or hand to paint 

The death of immortality ! 


Some readers will, perhaps, object to this volume that the verse is shaded 


camel ‘too darkly with melancholy ; but the pathos never approaches gloom ; it seems 


«« Oh ! it is easy, when our day dreams fade, 
To bide our anguish in the churchyard shade - 
It needs no courage, when our idols fall, 

‘To seek a deathbed, and forget them all : 

But to live on—without that precious thing 


Begin our course afresh—and weave again 

The wreath of happiness we wove in vain— 

This is a pang to try the might of faith, 

More bitter than the bitterness of Death ' 

«« Yo tread life’s wilderness—and know no more 
The starry eye that was her light before— 
To see the noon of joy on all beside. 

And she alone in faded eventide— 

Was not this bitter? ‘Thus did Lilian bear : 
Crushing at once her hope and her despair : 


{to spring rather from a heart alive to every gentle and touching sentiment than 
from a darkened or perverted mind. It is, in short, a healthy pathos, spring- 
ing from that emotion of pity with which a reflective mind must always regard 
‘the distresses of earth, though certainly of a better state, and confidence in the 

| Miss Drury has a due sense of the grace and excellence of her mission. She 

_ knows how to please and to improve, and we hope we shall soon have the plea- 

sure of meeting her again. Her wing is yet scarccly tried, and plumes like 

‘hers become stronger with every flight. 


It is the legitimate province of poetry to educate the affections. 


Railway Intelligence.—Such is the pressure for money among some of 
‘even the largest and wealthiest Railway Companies, that, in addition to 
| their offers of five per cent. tor money advanced on their debentures, they 
contemplate allowing a bonus on fares paid in advance by passengers. 
(Thus, a person going by the twelve o'clock train will be allowed a hand- 


‘ ; ” oan ; | some drawback if he takes out his ticket at eight o’clock, for the Compan 
* These vessels, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson informs us, are much inferior in gets the play of his money during four hows; which in the present abe of 
workinanship to those of the ancient Egyptians themselves. | things will be found a most desirable accommodation. It is expected that 
_ 1 A solitary obelisk, standing in a smooth and cultivated plain, marks the lsome of the leading lines will speedily put forth an announcement that 
site of Heliopolis, the On of Scripture, the school where Moses became learned| |‘ interest at the rate of five per cent. per hour will henceforth be allowed 
in the wisdom of the Egyptians. ‘ jon all fares paid in advance on sums not exceeding fifty rere ;” and 
_ t Near the neighboring village of Matarea a sycamore is pointed out which jpteference tickets will be issued, with a corner seat guaranteed, to the 
is said to have sheltered the Holy family on their flight into Egypt. _ twenty first passengers by each train who shail have paid up the whole sum 
4 [t is somewhat remarkable that this city, the peculiar seat of the worship upon their fares a quarter of an hour previous to starting. 
«f the Sun, should be the scene of two extraordinary confessions of asuperior) * To be continued once a Month,” would not make a bad inscription for 
power the first, when, at the command of Moses, darkness overepread the} fhe Nelson Monument. As for its ever being ‘inished, we imagine it will 
land of Egypt ; and the second when the darkness at the crucifixion was ob-||be like the series now published of Mr, James’s novels; none of us will 
served here by a heathen asjonomey, Dionysius the Areopagite. llever live to see the completion of it. 
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MABEL EARNLEY. 
Cuapter III. 

Time rolled on, bringing few changes to Mabel, till she had nearly reached 
her twentieth year. [t is true that her governess had been dismissed, and that 
she was now permitted to sit in the drawing-room with her work or book when- 
ever she liked, and required to preside daily at the breakfast-table, and take 
her place opposite to her young brother at dinner. Sometimes she read aloud 


te Lady Earnley, or set right for her the shader of the everlasting piece of) 


Berlin work, which seemed the favourite occupation of that lady’s life. Now 
an then she tried, by little acts of thoughtful attention, to win from her father 
some token of the love for which she pined ; but here the long habit of reserve, 
induced originally by his neglect, was sadly in her way. He felt that she had 
been treated unjustly ; but many times when, gazing on her beautiful face, his 
heart yearned towards her as he traced her striking resemblance to her mother, 
the coldness of her manner chilled and repelled him, and his own continued 
distant, and indifferent as before. Yet he surrounded her with luxuries and ele- 
gance, desired that she should always be handsomely dressed, and was careful 
that she should want for nothing that money could procure,—she who could 
re see without a pang, perhaps of envy, the caresses he lavished on his peev- 
ish boy. 

The strange episode in Mabel’s life nonnected with the cedar-pool seemed 
to her as a dream, and she had almost ceased to think of it at all, though there 
naturally were times in which she could not help marvelling as to the fate of 
her former companion. She had never received one of the letters he had prom- 
ised to write, though, to do him justice, they were duly written ; but Mr. 
Smith the elder, being a man of considerably more penetration than his wife 


would (in his presence, at least) have been willing to allow, had got scent of! 
his son’s ambitious projects with respect to Miss Earnley, and (whether from) 


being ashamed of his folly, or from an anxiety in which selfhad some concern) 
he had carefully abstracted the said letters on divers occasions from packets 
addressed to Mrs. Smith. As the worthy man always insistedfon perusing her 
replies, which she could only forward through his instrumentality, she had no 


opportunity of hinting to her son her surprise at his non-fulfilment of the in-|, 


tention he had expressed to her, so that the credulous Tom supposed that all 
was right, and doubted not that absence was but increasing his influence over 
the heart he hesitated not to believe his own. 

It was a sunny morning in February, the first mild day after along and se- 
vere frost. ‘The scene in front of the manor-house was a gay and brilliant one, 
for all the scarlet-coated gentry and farmeys of the neighbourhood were assem- 
bling there, in preparation for a hunt in Sir William’s woods. ‘The huntsman 
looked proudly on his noble’dogs, and the groom could scarcely hold Sir Wil- 
liam’s impatient horse while his master greeted his friends, and assisted his 
son to mount the spirited and beautiful pony that was to be tried, after long 
training, for the first time that day. ‘The air was so soft, that Lady Earnley 
had bidden Mabel follow her to the lawn, where they stood, sometimes exchang- 
ing gay words with the gentlemen, and then admiring the proud boy’s equip. 
ment, till the signal was given, and the whole train began to meve. The boy, 
who had been the foremost to ride off, turned back to leave with Mabel some 
directions about a favourite dog, and then galloped on to rejoin his father 
kissing his hand gaily as he went. I,ady Earniey watched him till he was hid- 
den by the trees, observing that the pony seemed very quiet, and it was a fue 
day for his sport. 

It was about mid-day, and Lady Earnley was, as usual, bending over her em- 
broidery-frame, while Mabel sat with her book on the window-seat, enjoying 
the unseasonably warm sunshine, sometimes looking up to make a remark to 
her companion, and sometimes letting her eyes dwell on the fair landscape that 
lay stretched before her sight. At length, as she gazed on the pine-woods that 
crowned the opposite hill, she discerned a horseman moving hastily among the 
ruddy stems, and, as she continued watching him, she saw him, on emerging 
from the wood, urged his horse to its utmost speed in the directionof the 
house. 

«Something has happened !” she exclaimed ; ‘* they would never be 
returning so early on a day like this, usless some accident had driven them 
to it.” 

« Nonsense, Mabel !” returned Lady Earnley ; ‘‘ you are always full of 
fancies ;” and she continued to ply her needle with undiminished energy, while 
Mabel quietly left the room to meet the horseman before he held any commu- 
nication with the servants. It was Mr. Moreland, one of her father’s oldest 
friends, and one who had always treated her with especial kindness. Throwing 
himself from his horse as soon as he perceived her, he approached with an air of 
much concern, and said hurriedly,— 

“ T have bad news for you, my dear Miss Earnley. You must order a quiet 
room to be prepared for your brother instantly, for he has been thrown, and se- 
riously hurt. No time must be lost in preparing Lady Earnley for the shock, 
for they are bringing his body over the hill now.” 

“« His body /” echoed Mabel. 

‘«« | should not have said so,’’ resumed Mr. Morland. ‘He was insensible, 
but there may be life and even hope still.” 

Lady Earnley’s helpless anguish was even more distressing than Mabel had 
anticipated. Violent hysterical fits sueceededfeach oth>r without intermission ; 
ard, when she partially recovered her senses, her reiverated commands to be 
left alone with her maid were too peremptory to be disobeyed. Mabel for a 
moment hesitated, and then stole softly to the room in which her brother had 
been already laid. It was, in trath, a mournful sight that met her eyes there. 
The physician had examined the boy, and declared that he had met with a se- 
vere interna! injury, which must end his life in a very few hours ; and now the 
poor boy lay, his fair hai: stained with blood froma wound in the head, quite 
motionless, except when some sudden spasm convulsed his features. On one 
side of the bed sat his father, his face white and rigid, and his eyes intently 
fixed on the ghastly figure of his adored child. Mabel was terrified at the 
change in Sir William’s aspect ; her heart bled for him, yet she dared not to 
speak a word of comfort. The physician beckoned her to approach, and whis- 
pered a few words in her ear, then yielded to her his place beside the dyin 


boy. She took his hand in hers, and, from time to time, bathed his forehead) |ing 


and lips, but without his appearing to notice her attentions. Hour after hour 
rolled heavily on without a change, and st‘ll Sir William sat with his stony 
gaze fixed on his idol, and stili Mabel continued her kindly ministrations. The 
short wintry day closed in, and the even:ng wind moaned among the leaflees| 
trees; but the heavy curtains were lowered to shut out the cold air, and the 
fire was heaped with blazing logs. Within the house all was still, save now 
and then a shrill scream, in which Mabel recognised the voice of the miserable} 
mother. Sir Wiiliam started whenever that sound rang through the hushed 
rooms, but he neither spoke nor moved. The sietipian head transferred his at- 
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tendance to Lady Earnley, only looking in occasionally to see if the bey were 
still breathing. 

About midnight, after Mabel had once again bathed her brother's forehead, 
she bent over him and softly kissed hischeek. To her surprise, he raised his 
eyelids and smiled. 
| You are very kind, Mabel,” he whispered, “ but it’s all right now : the 
|pain is gone.” 

The physician had warned her that this would be the symptom of approach- 
‘ing dissolution ; and now, as he stood beside her, he made a signal that all 
would soon be over. Mabel felt that this soul—this young, pampered, un- 
taught soci—was about to pass into the presence of its Maker, and the thought 
‘nearly overwhelmed her. Once more she bent over the bed. 

| “ Charlie! dear Charlie !” she whispered, “ shall I pray for you 1” and when 
‘he made no answer, she knelt down, and repeated such simple prayers as he 
‘could understand, pouting into them all the fervour and devotion of her own trust- 
'ful spirit. When she ceased, he once more opened his eyes, and looked ear- 
nestly upon her. 

* If Lam, indeed, going to die, Mabel,” he said, ““ why does not mamma 
tome?t Do go and call her !” 

Mabel told him his mother was very ill; but he persisted so earnestly in his 
wish to see her, that Mabel and the physician left the room to endeavour to 
‘bring her. She came ; but, at the first glimpse of that pale and blood-stained 
face, she fell to the ground in strong convulsions, and was carried back to her 
‘own apartments. 
| « Where is papa?” said Charlie. Mabel took courage, and placed his hand 
‘in her father’s. ‘* Now, your hand, Mabel,” he continued, as she resumed her 
\place on the opposite side of his bed. 

‘Shall I pray aguin, Charlie *” she asked. 

| He smiled his acquiescence, and again, tenderly and earnestly, she com- 

mended his soul te God. Even while she prayed, his grasp relaxed, a change 

came over his features, and his spirit passed away. ‘The father rose, and, hav- 

ing tenderly kissed the lips of the dead, walked, with unfaltering step, to his 

study, and shut. himself in, there to struggle with his grief alone. 

The physician, who was a man of human feeling. took Mabel’s hand, and led 

‘her from the chamber of death, urging her to take some repose, and telling her 

‘that she must on no account gonear his patient, who wason the very verge of 

linsanity. Mabel thanked him. 

, * But I have still a duty to fulfil,” she said, as firmly as she could. «“ My 
ather 

* You are a noble girl, Miss Earnley. God bless you !” he answered, warm- 
ly ; and Mabel, who had sorely needed some encouragement, passed on to her 
father’s study. Her heart beat wildly as she ventured to open the door which 
had hitherto been tacitly closed against her; aad when Sir William turned 
round angrily to demand who had dared invade his privacy, she was half tempt- 
ed to retreat. But she rallied her sinking spirits, and, advancing into the room, 
stood before her astonished father. 

‘ Father, dear father !" she cried, «« why have you cast me from you t Why 
will you not let me even weep with you in this hour of sorrow! For long 
years you have loaded me with gifts, but denied me the far more precious boon 
of your love ; for long years [ have stifled the wish that would have led me to 
your feet toimplore you to love me as you loved him who is taken fromus. God 
knows what new sorrows may yet hang over you ; but, father, you are not alone. 
Despise not the heart that loves you. Oh, let us weep together !” 

Her very lips were white with agitation as she poured forth these hurried 

words ; but ere she had ceased, she was fondly folded to her father’s bosom, 
and she felt his hot tears falling fast upen her brow. 
“ My child, my good angel !” he murmured at length, “ I have cruelly mis- 
judged you! J thought you cold-hearted and jealous,—you, whose thoughts 
are pure and holy as heaven’s own light ! God bless-you, Mabel, for what 
you have done thisnight! This is a heavy blow, but we will help each other 
to bear it ; and I have comfort left, whatever happens, while I have you—my 
own, my blessed child !” 

It was a blessed thing to feel the barrier of reserve broken down for ever, and 
to lie, eradled like a child, in those loving arms, with her head pillowed on her 
father’s bosom. And for him, how deep and precious was the consolation he 
had found ; and with feelings how unutterably grateful did he welcome it in 
this, the hour of his sorest need ! 

Cuarter IV 

_ It was a glorious day in August, a day to be observed with festivity and re- 
joicing, for it was that on which Mabel Earnly completed her twenty-first year, 
and her father had insisted on giving his poorer tenants a dinner on the lawn 
at noon, while the richer ones were to feast at his expense at a later hour in 
the best inn’s best room at ale. A great c had passed over Mabel's 
life since tLe day when she stood by the bedside of her dying brother. She 
had bedome the sole object of her father’s affection. Lady Earnly, who had 
held small place in his heart, had never recovered the shock of her son’s death, 
but, after struggling for some time with severe bodily illness, had sunk into a 
condition of hopeless imbecility. The Italian wing of the mansion was appro- 
priated to her use, and Mabel took care that her garden should never want 
|fowers. Her beloved Berlin work continued to be the solace of her life, and 
she laboured thereat day after day, looking up occasionally to remark that she 
supposed it would soon be time for Charlie to return, and that he looked noble 
on his new poney. 

And so Mabel bacame the darling of her father’s heart, the pride of his eyes ; 
her happiness was the end and aim of his every thought and deed ; and now 
he was indulging ina secret project, which he determined should secure the ut- 
most she could even desire of earthly felicity. It happened that the next heir 
of Longdale (for the landed property of Sir William was, as Mr. Tom Smith 
has told us, strictly entailed) was young, and highly gifted in mind and person. 
Now Sir William had determined that this young cousin of his and Mabel should 
love each other ; and he had accordingly invited him to stay at the houze on 
the plea of desiring to consult him on business connected with the property. It 
was early in June when the young heir made his appearance at the manor- 
house ; the middle of August was come, and still he said nothing of depart- 


And now Mabel’s birthday had arrived. The sun shone out without a cloud, 
and earth was in all the glory‘of its prime. Ere Mabel had left her chamber, 
the village choristers were singin eath her window, and a peal of bells 
floated gaily down the valley. There were silken flags fluttering in the morn- 
ing breeze ; and a huge marque, with many-coloured streamers, its pillars hid- 
den in wreaths of flowers, was pitched on the lawn before the house. 

The hour of noon sounded from the old clock, and the tenantry sat down to 
ithe feast spread for them inthe marque. The young heiress, leaning on her 
father’s arm, passed round the several tables, encouraging the bashful, and 
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speaking kindly to all ; while her cousin made himself actively usefal in the) |it is time that you give yourself to me in the sight of men. Mabel, you 
viands. At length, nearly by the with! be ! There is an in you 
which her health was drunk, Mabel passed into the open air, where her cousin break. eet me to-morrow, as of old, at the cedar-pool. Fear nothing, for 
already stood, surveying the different members of a edneaeny of Longdale, ‘even though our marriage must be secret, they tell * =p father dotes upon 
whom curiosity or interest had led to the spot. Among the number was a young, ‘you now, and, therefore, his forgiveness will soon be won. Meantime, remem- 
name— loodshed. - morro -place. 

“ Oh, that’s young Smith—Tom Smith, as they call him!” replied Sir Wil- Mabel, my Mabel, { must see you there !” 
liam. “ He is just come home from the West Indies, where hehas been an es. ‘ — =~ every word slowly and carefully, then tearin Py pas into a 
’ ighte r 
might send his son to Cambridge.” ||buried her face in her hands, and tried to collect all the powers of her mind to 
* I thought he was something uncommon, with his lemon-coloured gloves aid her in this strange emergency. But she tried in vain. Feverish, unquiet 
and heroic countenance,” said Edward Earnley. « But, seriously, he is a very||thoughts rushed across her brain; remembrances of the past, visions of the 
gentlemanly-looking fellow, is he not, Mabel ?” future, wld, unreal, and full of terror, followed and iaterrupted each other ; 
But Mabel made no reply, and when Edward turned to see if she had heard and she sank, at last, on her pillow, ill, and weary, and utterly miserable. 
his question, he was astonished to behold her, her countenance almost ae | When her maid entered her room the next morning, Mabel was already in a 
with agitation, gazing, as if spell-bound, on the very person to whom he had |high fever ; ere night she became delirious, and it was whispered ry those 
called her notice. who had seen her so lately in all her brilliancy, that Mabel Earnley , prob- 

“ Mabel, dearest !” he exclaimed, seizing her hand, “ all this excitement is ably, but a short time to live. 

too much for you. You must not stay here.” || There was one person who believed he understood the secret cause of Ma- 
Bat at the sound of his voice her colour returned, and she assured him it bel’s illness, and who, despite all his cool and calculating selfishness, felt some 
was nothing,—she was quite well again. compunctious visitings of eonscience on the occasion. This was no otherthan 
« Will you walk with me, then?” he asked. “I have found the sweet- |Mr. Tom Smith, who had come to England full of hope to win the heiress, 
ost spot my eyes ever beheld, and I long to chide you for never having taken and found her given, by the voice of the whole neighbourhood, to Edward 
me to it.” Earnly. The sight of the young lady herself, and the devoted attention of her 
Her father urged her to go, and the young pair had soon left the crowd and cousin had nearly extinguished the ambitious views of Mr. Tom Smith; yet 
tbe noise far behind them, and were wrapt in the bright visions belonging to he determined to strike one more vigorous blow, and, remembering the simplici- 
their age and to their mutual love. Yet Mabel trembled when she found they and = of Mabelas a he with 
were turning into the woodland path that led to the cedar-pool, and she could letter we have quoted. And now he repented whathe one, especially 
not parry wah her usual spirit be playful attacks of her aepualats on her when he reflected that his letter saight, in her present state of unconsciousness, 


want of taste in not having guided him thither long ago. |/fall into the hands of those who would leave no effort untried to discover 


«| will tell you why you never came; Mabel,” he said, when they stood |and punish him. His temper became so irascible under the influence of these 
where the old cedar threw its whispering shadow over them, aud the pool lay anxieties, that even Mr. Smith's quiet temperament was roused to passion ; 
in suuny calmness at their feet. “It was because you felt instinctively that and he declared he could no longer endure his son’s insolence, while between 
this was a fitting spot for a tale of love. And now, darling, [am here to tell ‘the more excitable mother and her once darling son there was a decided 


breach. So, one sunny day, Mr. Tom Smith once more packed his portman- 


Who shall try to tell out in cold words the rapture with which Mabe! listened ‘teau, and departed for a tour in the manufacturing districts, with a view to the 


to her ceusin's voice, as he taught her the secret of her heart, and poured forth 


‘compilation of an enlightened work, with which he trusted hereafter to aston- 


the confession of his own intenselove? Who shall say how sweet was the hap- jish the world. As to the affairs of his heart, he thought it best to let pa 
py smile—albeit, shining through tears—that was on her face, when she turned take their course, and, at any rate, he was disposed to run no more risks for 


away from the cedar-pool to linger again along the woodland path, leaning on 
the arm of her betrothed ? 

He led her round among the ruins, and, to prolong his happiness, proposed 
that, before returning to the crowd—now scattered in gay groups about the 
lawn—they should examine the remains of the chapel, which they had never 
visited together. When he turned to call Mabel’s attention to the beauty of 
the stone tracery about the eastern window, he was distressed to see once more| 
the look of agitation and alarm in her countenance that had startled him in the 
morning. For awhile large tears and hysterical sobs where hex only answers 
to his anxious inquiries, as he sat beside her on a mossy stone, and made her 
rest her head on his shoulder. Poor Mabel! [t was the first time she had_ 
entered those walls since the morning of her vow, six years before ; and though 
she had succeeded in driving from her mind the very recollection of the stran- 
ger long, long ago; and though she well understood wow that unfair ad-' 
vantage had been taken of her neglected position and childish feelings, and 
that nothing of love had ever mingled with her liking for the stranger ; yet, 
at sight of the ruined altar at whichshe had knelt beside him, the words of 
the vow he had dictated returned to her mind with fearful distinctness :— 

«I swear here before God's altar, to receive none other than you as my hus- 
band ; and to become your wife whenever you shall claim my promise, after 1 
shall be of age! And I promise never so reveal this, my solemn engagement, 
to any human being whatsoever.” 

Poor Mobel! She would have knelt at Edward's feet and told him the 
whole trath ; but she remembered that her oath bound her to secrecy, and she 
dared not break it. 

* | must be alone, Edward,” she cried, as soon as she could utter the 
words; “I must think—I must consider. My brain is on fire! Oh, my God 4 
what will become of me ?” 

He soothed her with foud and gentle words, which only added to her tor 

ture. 
« You are over-excited and fatigued, dear one !” he said, kindly; “ and, 
perhaps, it was selfish in me to wish to win from your lips to-day a confession 
that you loved me. Your heart has hardly yet sorgotten it old solitude, when 
you were forlorn and neglected here, where to-day you are honoured like a’ 
queen. And yet, mine own Mabel, methinks | shouid hardly love you so well 
but for that sweet shyness. It is so dear a joy to be the first to whisper words, 
of love into your ear, and to see you blush at expressions of admiration, such as 
none have ever before dared to utter in your presence.” 

She turned upon him a look of anguish, and entreated that he would spare 
her. 
« Ido not quite understand you, dearest,” he replied; “ but I see that you! 
need repose, so let us move homewards. Only remember that we must 
pass through the crowd, and that your father will be alarmed if he sees you 
thus.” 

Mabel was well practised in self-control, and by the time thev reached the 
lawn all traces of agitation had passed from her face, and zhe could even smile 
when Sir William rallied her on the nyo of her absence from the scene o 
festivity. She refused to retire to lie down, as Edward advised, for, in truth, 
she dreaded to be alone ; and having assured herself by a keen though rapid 
scrutiny that the individual she dreaded to see was no longer among the crowd, 
she interested herself in the games that were going forward, rewarding the vic- 
tors with her sweetest smiles. 

The evening was over ; it was past midnight, and Mabel was alone,—obliged, 
at last, to let her mind dwell on the perplexities that surrounded her. She 
held mm her hand unopened, a letter, which her maid said some poor woman had 
brought to the house during the day, and which Mabel had supposed to be a 
petition of some kind ; but, as if strack by a sudden thought, she broke the 
seal, and read these words :— 

‘* Mabel Earnley, we have met this day,—not as I once hoped we should 
meet after our long separation ; but you were not alone, and, therefore, I could 
not address you. I said I would return when you were free. I swore to be 


the present. 

Time passed on, and Mabel’s fever abated, and gradually her mind recov- 
ered its equilibrium, and she was pronounced out of danger. As her strength 
returned, she was carried daily to her little boudoir, where Edward Earnley 
read to her, or sat silently holding her hand, when she was too weak to bear 
even his voice. He was disappointed to find that her gaiety did not return 
with her strength, and that all his exertions to rouse her to cheerfulness were in 
vain. 

One morning as she lay near the window, propped on cushions, sad and ab- 
stracted as usual, her attention was suddenly aroused by a conversation passing 
between Edward and Sir William. 

“ What a shocking story this is about young Smith!" said Edward. «Is 
it really the identical hero of the lemon-coloured gloves, whose gentlemanly 
looks attracted our attention on Mabel’s birthday '” 
“ Yes, it isindeed,” replied Sir William. «1 sent to Longdale this morn- 
ing, and I find the story is perfectly true. Poor old Smith is doubly misera - 
ble, because he parted with his sen in some anger.’ 

« What is all this, Edward '"’ asked Mabel, with kindling cheek. ‘* What 
is the accident you talk of Tell me! quick! quick !” 

“« Only, Mabel, that Mr. Tom Smith has been unfortunate enough to meet 
his death on the railroad. Here is a paper with the details. But what makes 
you so much interested about it !” he said, astonished at the eagerness 
— which Mabel seized the paper, aud perused the passage he pointed out to 

r. 

« And is it srue, quite true '” she exclaimed. turning to her father. “ You 
are sure he is really dead! ‘There is no mistake about the person t” 
ties Ne, my love, there can be no doubt ; for his father has indentified the 

y 

Mabel clasped her hands over her eyes, and said, wish strong emotion,— 

“ God forgive me, if something that Is not regret mingles with my horror at 
his fearful death !” 

After a silence, she looked round on her astonished hearers. 

“I know you think me delirious again, but I caa explain all—all, now. 
Dear father, will you leave me alone with Edward ! I have much to say, much 
to confess ; and I have not courage to do it before you both.” 

Sir William, bewildered, and somewhat alarmed, complied with her request ; 
and then Mabel told unfalteringly the whole tale of her acquaintance with Tom 
Smith, and repeated word for word the letter which had been the immediate 
cause of her illness. When she had ended, she raised her downcast eyes to 
read in Edward's countenance the effect of her disclosures. The tightly set 
teeth and knitted brow frightened her, and she laid her hand timidly on his 
ol Then his rage burst forth, but it was not against her that it was di- 
rected. 

“The villain ! the cowardly villain! To think, my Mabel, how nearly your 
life has been sacrificed to his base * 

Mabel laid her hand on his mouth, saying, gen'ly,— 

* Let us not speak harshly of the dead, Edward. Let us not think of him 

whom, from my soul, I have forgiven. Tell me that I am blameless in your 
eyes! ‘Tell me that you do not love me less because another has dared speak 
to me of love and admiration, long ago, when I was but a child!” 
We should be disposed to think but meanly of the heart that could not guess 
at Edward’s answer, or picture thefhappicess that followed it. And it needs not 
to say that Mabel’s health was soon re-established, and that, when ere many 
weeks had passed, Sir William gave away his beloved d.ughter at the altar to 
Edward Earnley, there was rejoicing throughout the neighbourhood for miles 
around. Poor Mrs. Smith, indeed, hinted mysteriously at former e ements, 
and fickle dispositions ; but people knew how great had been her pride in her 
son, and they forgave her spiteful inuendoes in consideration of the sorrow she 
had endured. 

Mabel Earnley is still the joy of her father's home, and her children are the 
amusement of his declining Lady Earnley has passed into another world. 


faithful to you through time and change, till | could claim you as my wife. 
Mabel, my bride, I am here ! You are mine in the sight of God ; 


Her jast words, when for a time the -_ of reason, so long mysteriously 
eclipsed, was restored to her, were full of gratitude and love to the gentle be- 
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ing whose childhood she had neglected, but who had never neglected her in 
her hours of helplessness. We will but quote a speech of Mabel’s to her hus- 
band on the last return of her birthday, and then bid her farewell. He had 
reminded her of the day on which they first wandered to the cedar-pool. 
-.“ Those were indeed sweet promises that you made me then, Edward,” said 
Mabel ; “ but you have more than realised them. Life with you has been 
even more lovely than it seemed, as we loo!’ed forward to it through the rosy 


‘unclean is certain, for Baron Rothschild keeps a noble pack of staghounds 
land when I waa ww a foreign land, a young Jew, an iatimate tiiend, nade 
ime a present of a beautiful terrier, whom I, wishing to show my value of 
ithe gift, unfortunately called Moses ; but whether my triend was angry that 
jadog should have such a respected name, or that | neglected making a 
jthorough Jew of him by omitting circumcision, | cannot now aver ; but he 
ibribed a fellow to take him back again on the eve of my departure, and 
ithus, like his great prototype, be was destined never to enter the promised 


haze of our love-dream.” 
jland. Peace be to you, Moses! but Nature never intended you for a good 


‘Hebrew ; for I got into great disgrace by your partiality for swine’s flesh, 
‘and your profound ignorance between meum and tuum (Jew him.) 
One great cause of Shylock’s desire tor revenge ov Antonio is— 
** Anothertime you called me dog.” 

The dog has always found friends in those gifted with the highest order 
lof intetlect. With what rapture has the Grecian bard sung of his fidelity, 
‘his attachment to, and memory of his master, Ulysses! ‘The poems of Vir- 
gil, Horace, and Ovid, abound with allusions to his noble and generous 
qualities. Byron, who rivalled in Cynicism the man who lived in a tub, 
\([ wonder was it to avoid poor rates), must have been sincerely attached to 
‘his Newfoundland dog when he declares he never knew a friend but him. 
to who a poet and by nature, [ am 

e was ouly describing his own love and consequent misfortunes for his 
idog, when he introduces, in the ** Two Gentlemen of Verona,” soliloquis- 

To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise ; One that I brought up of a puppy; one that J saved from drownin 
I never knew but one—and here he lies. when three or four a hie blind Sosthess aud sisters went to it.” : 

_ Were I condemned to pass my life in solitude, separated from the so- 
ciety of my fellow-creatures, but were allowed to take with me a dumbjjof life in the Duke’s palace, was ordered to be whipt out. 
animal, either for protection, or defence, or amusement, my choice, I have} 
no doubt, would be similar to that of millions under the sane circumstances || 
—the dog. After the Creator had formed this giobe, and given dominion), 
to man over every living creature, he endowed him with the extraordinary) 
physiological property of adaptation to every variety of climate, from the)/and then upbraids him— 
sultry heats of the torrid zone to the piercing colds of the icy poles ; mau,|| « Nay, I'll be sworn J have sat in the stocks for puddings he hath stolen, 
therefore, is found in every region, and wherever man is found, there is| otherwise he had been executed. 1 have stood in the pillury for geese he hath 
found also the dog. Healone shares with man this valued quality ; and it) killed, otherwise he had suffered for it. [I remember the trick you served me 
is by no means pushing the idea too far, to assert that the Creator intended||when I took my leave of Madam Silvia, and bid you do as 1 do; but when 
the dog as an humble companion to man. His long domestication with man |did’st thou see me heave up my leg and make water against a gemtlewoman’s 
has caused an infinite variety of the species ; for climate, and food, and |farthingale ?” 
habits cause many an externa! change, and have left us to this day without!) The portrait of Sir Walter Scott has his favorite dog beside him. Sir Fran- 
satisfactory proof which is the original stock ; tor a species taken from one) icig Burdett made his best speeches in the House of Commons after he enjoyed 
climate and brought to another seems to become a different animal ; and|'q good day’s fox-hunting. 
are to allexternal appearances, as any}! [| cannot forbear | here a scene I once heard from a witness present, 

v animals the most distinct in nature. late Mr. O'Connell w inci 

to be the original species. Buffon, who seems to have examined the mat- pleasures of the chase ; he hunted on fout with his beagles, carrying a large 
ter most carefully, assigns his ieasons for his opinion; and they are, that pointed stick in his of bie tenants 
if other animals be compared with the dog internally, the wolf and dog E fora hare, and many were now present who had marked her pen, how. 
most nearly resembles the wolf or the fox externally is the original animal himectf ona y ale few 
of its kind; for as the dog most nearly resembles them internally, so will whe of the heinous h 
he resemble them externally, except where his form is altered by accident nin 8 
or art. Admitting this, he says if we examine the variaties of the dog, we| 8 4 la 
shall not find one so like the wolf cr the fox as the shenherd’s dog. This th ; y 
variety is well known; he has long coarse hair on all parts except 
nose, his ears are pricked, and the nose is very long. ‘This opinion, he 4 * ha font, A at — ay fort- 
seems to think, is confirmed by observing the different characters which and says that a he judge de- 
climate produces in the animal and the races of dogs propagated in every||*ided in favor of the thief, “h . e other was just acquiescing in the justice, 
country ; for in countries still savage, or only half civilized, where the dog, eal te = 

like his master, is still wild, a dog very like the shepherd’s ts the prevail shill and have’ 


ing variety. The dogs running wild in America, Australasia, or in Siberia, | 


; ‘ inion is, th , doubt that Asia Sporting characters at Melton Mowbray. 
Goldsmith, in whose bosom all the virtues and affections seem to have taken 


was the first quarter of the globe peopled, so also was it the first rendez-/| ! | a 
vous of every order of animals,and that the dog was created after a form, color,| Up their residence, has not forgotten to do justice to the dog. « From hence, 
says he, ‘ we see of what importance this animal is to us in a state of nature. 


and size, as he is now found in this division of the globe of the present age.| % ’ : 
This opinion will streng then that of Buffon; fer if adog, no matter what his, Supposing, for a moment, that the species had not existed, how could man, 
breed, be taken to Asia, he speedily assumes many of the characteristic; without the assistance of the dog, have been able to conquer, tame, and reduce 

ito servitude every other animal! flow could he discover, and chase, and de- 


marks of the shepherd’s dog ; his ears and his tail become pointed, his hair : 
stroy, those that were noxious to him! In order to be secure, and to become 


drops off, and is replaced by @ coarser and thinner kind, It is very singular ; 
that the dogs in Guinea never bark. The more educated and civilized) master ef all animated nature, is was necessary for him to begin by making a 
the dog, the more noisy; and, strange to say, this is also the case with his) /friend of a part of them—to attach such of them to himself, by kindness and 


haughty master—man. ‘Taciturnity is a characteristic mark of the sav- ‘caresses, as seem fittest for obedience and active pursuit. Thus the first art 
age of India, Africa, or Australia; for words are wanting where the ideas, employed by man was in conciliating the favor of the dog ; and the fruits of 
are few. this art were the conquest and peaceable possession of the earth .” 

From the earliest records of history, sacred aud profane, we learn that) The Mahometans—but they are an uncivilized people, sensual and cruel— 
the dog was well known to man; but it is a most curious circumstance,{that) have neither respect nor love fer the dog ; they cau invent no worse name for 
although the Jews led a pastoral life, and kept large flocks of sheep, we an European than Christian dog. If it be great praise to be * Laudari a lauda- 
never hear of their having employed that useful animal, the shepherd’s) to viro,” it is no disgrace to be despised by the despicable. Hasselquist, in his 
dog, to assist them in collecting aud guarding their scattered flocks. Whe- Lonmay to Palestine, says that he has seen the dogs and the vultures of Grand 
ther this may not have arisen trom a religious observance | am uot prepar-) Cairo tearing the same piece of flesh without the least enmity ; on the cortra- 
ed to deny; but in Leviticus there is this prohibition against touching any) jry, he has known them to live together with a kind of affection, and bring up 
animal that went on all fours, except the yenera expressly meutioned :—!|their young in the same nest. he same scene may still be witnessed , and [ 
“« And whatsoever goeth upon his paws among all manucr of beasts that! confess it is enough to harrow the heart, if the piece of flesh has been the tene- 
go on all fours, those are unclean to you; whoso toucheth their carcass||ment of the human sou!. How awfully horrid has Byron, in the + Siege of 
shall be unclean until the even.” The «og is not amongst the exceptions. | Corinth,” described the appalling scene — 
We first hear of the dog in the sacred scriptures as licking up the blood of. «* And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Achab : ‘‘ In the place where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall. Hold o’er the dead their carnival ; 
dogs lick thy blood, even thine.” But this does not prove that the dog was |, Gurging and growling o’er carcase and limb, 
domesticated amongst them; for at the present day in the oriental cities of They were too busy to bark at him ! 
the Mahometans he is admitted for his usefulness, although despised, hav-- From a Tartar’s skull they had stripped the flesh, 
ing an official appointment of joint scavenger with the vulture. Poor ani As ye peel a fig when its fruit is fresh. 
mal! still useful to man, although hated and despised. ‘That the dogs) And their white tusks crunch’d o'er the whiter skull 
came into the Jewish cities is certain, from the same book ; for in the im- | As it slipped throngh their jaws when their edge grew dull ; 


THE DOG. 
BY G. W. B. 
** When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth—- 


When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should have been; 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, the foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labors, fights, tives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth, 


Denied in Heaven the soul he heldon earth. 


recation on the unjust sovereign he ts forewarned that ** Him that dieth| 4p 
of Achab in the city the dogs shall eat, and him that dieth in the felds!| 
shall the fowls of tue air eat.” ‘There is scarcely a word more of this uni- . : po iat . 
vesal denizen of the world wotil we come to a buck supposed to be apoery-|| Almost in the first page of the Iliad we learn that the dog was domesticated 
phal—the book of Tobias :—* Then the deg which hed been with them on! With the Greeks. In describing the plague inflicted on the Grecians by Apollo, 
the way ran before, and coming as uf he had brought the news, shewed his, merely bevause Achilles permitted oue of the rirgims of the temple to pass a 
joy by tawning and wagging his tail.” But Tobias was then living in a| few days in the tent, its first victims are the dogs. Homer, like most other 
foreign land, and it is very probable thatthe animal was employed as aj\great poets, wasa close observer of nature ; and sportsmen should take the 
guide to the old blind man. Tobias and his dog have become immortalized 
in the pages of Smollet by the answer of the young lady to the celebrated 
Beau Nash, whom he sneeringly asked, could she tell him the name of To- 
biae’s dog? and was informed that the name was Vash, and a most impu- 
dent dog he was. That the Jews of the present day do not consider the dog 


ves never to make a kennel in a marshy or aguish neigh 


» for the ven- 
geance of the god is no more than an important fact concealed under a most 
beautiful allegory, and this discovery is due to the classical mind of Dr. Paris. 
The Grecians were encamped on a shore in the nei rhood of a river, whence 
the waters had receded during the summer ; is the sun, and the action 
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of the barning rays generated malaria. Vapor is heavy, and when first formed |'dog is a wolf, others a jackal, tamed ; but ~~ becoming wild in desert isies 
does not rise more than a few feet from the ground ; the dogs, therefore, were resemble neither the one nor the other. ild dogs, and those of people 
first attacked, being, from their size, the first to respire the pestiferous atmos- scarcely civilized—such as the inhabitants ef New Holland—have straight ears, 

here ; then the mules fell, and next the men. When crossing the Pontine which has made it be believed that the European races the nearest to the 

arshes, I noticed that not a dog was to be seen ; and [ should like to know first type are the sheep-dog and the wolf-dog. The comparison of the crania, 
how far the Earl of Chesterfield’s kennel is placed from this unhealthy locality. however, approaches more nearly that of the mastiff or Danish dog, and next 
It is not generally known that there is a high price for dogs in New Orleans ;| the hound (chien courant), the setter, and the terrier, and mhich differ amongst 
and this arises from the great mortality of the animal there, the neighborhood “themselves only by the size and proportion of the limbs. The greyhound is 


being visited annually with malaria, if we cancall that visiting which is gene- more slencer, and has the frontal sinuses smaller, and a weaker scent. The 


rated on the spot. _ sheep and wolf dog assume the straight ears of the wild dog, but with genes 
The Grecians were « civilized people, and from their earliest ages patronized development of the brain, which goes on increasing as well as the intelligence 
the dog ; Shakspeare tells us that Theseus boasted — in the water spaniel. The bull dog, on the other hand, is remarkable for the 
“ My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind.” shortening and strength of his jaws. The smaller assortment of dogs is the 


And, to tell the trath, the Spartans carried their enthusiasm for good breed- — 7 jar ;? the power man acquires over nature. h 
ing rather far ; for if a female child happened to be born deformed or ugly, she, fi “i og is born with closed eyes; he opens them on the tenth or 
wl te sen having change oat the nt month ad 
tion of being a source of beauty, from having been the “ native land” of Venus. mele te twelve puppies. The dog is old at fifteen, and seldom lives 


I myself have always been of opinion that a little water, fresh or salt, improved | longer than (renty y ears.”—Cuvier 


a woman's looks. Homer has many other allusions to the dog ; when upbraid-'| “Ti, duration of life is what might be expected from the usual calcula- 
ing a braggadocio, he tells him his courage is but feigned— - tion that an animal lives seven chess as ee as it takes to complete its 

“ Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer. growth. Buffon having adopted the opinion that the shephead's dog is the 
How different are the ideas that he and Byron entertained on ‘the power of stem of the genealogical tree which has branched out into every part of 
recollection” or memory in the dog. In his “ Odyssey,” after twenty years’ the world, says that when he is brought into a temperate climate, and 


absence, Ulysses is recognised by amongst people entirely civilized—such as France, England, or wey nd 
‘+ Argus, the dog, his antient master knew ; that he loses his savage air, his pricked ears, his rough, long, and thic 
He not unconscious of the voice and tread, hair; and from these circumstances alone he will become either a matin, 
Lifts to the sound his ear, and rears his head ; a mastiff, or a hound, and that from these three varieties all the others are 
Bred by Ulysses, nourished at his board— co 


‘| The hound, the harrier, and the beagle are all of the same kind, for the 
\female sometimes produces puppies resembling all the three. This varie- 
ity, brought inio Spain or Barbary, will be changed into the land-spaniel 
, and the water-spaniel, for in these countries the hair of all quadrupeds be- 
comes soft and long. This seems to be a most rational opinion, and thus 
we have at once a clue to the origin of all the sporting dogs, except the 
greyhound : for the cocker is on'y a small spaniel, and our setter is the 
a residence in these countries. Phrenology tells 
. : . : jus that, in man, the broader the forehead the more intellect within; and 
the soul, _ the same holds good in animals, for the setter, with the bull-dog face, is 
own cheek tour stor. the best to breec from. The royal staghouuds of St. Germains have all 

Ulysses has always been the favorite character of Homer, and he could not pos- bull.dog faces, and are a remarkably fine pack. 
sibly have introduced a more touching scene than the above ; for itprovesAow The mastiff, when transported into Denmark, beeomes the little Danish 
kind the master must have been to make so indelible an impression on the dog. dog, for a cold climate is all-powerful in dimiaishing the size of an ani- 
To prevent discovery, he feigns ignorance of the animal, and asks— ‘mal: we have no elephants or cameleopards in the arctic regions; and 


But, ah! not fated long to please his lord. 


Till then in every sylvan chase renowned, 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around ; 
With him the youth pursued the goat or fawn, | 
Or traced the mazy leveret o’er the lawn. '} 
He knew his lord; he knew, and strove to meet— | 
In vain he strove to crawl and kiss his feet : 


« What noble beast in this abandoned state even man himself, as we witness in the Esquimaux, is considerably reduc- 
Lies here all helpless at Ulysses’ gate ! ed from the average standard. The Danisn dog, sent into a tropical cli- 
Some care his age deserves ; or was he prized _ mate, loses his hair, and is converted into the Turkish dog. Taisisa very 
For worth less beauty !—therefore now despised.” _ singular variety : the skin is perfectly bare, of a flesh color with brown 


: ‘noe Spots, and their whole appearance is disgusting; at first view he seems as 
Emmeus bgpaetiag a laa ing he once served a noble master, long since | flayed alive; this opinion is strengthened by observing them even in 
perished summer shivering, for they are unable to endure our climate. 
* Ob! had you seen him, vigorous, bold, and young, The matin dog is tall, grey, rough, and hairy. ‘The breed is not very gener - 


Swift as a stag, and as a lion strong ; _al in this country. If sent to the north it becomes the large Danish dog, and 
His eye how piercing, and his scent how true, then brought to the south becomes the grey-hound. Our English greyhound 
© wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! _ has been bred from the small Italian greyhound. Change of climate has a wond- 


There are several curious circumstances to be remarked in these lines ;| erful effect on the greyhound ; even introduced as far north as Scotland, he be- 
first, how dogs had already got particular names ; secondly, how tenacious is comes rough and hairy. The difference between the smooth, delicate, and 
the memory of the animal ; thirdly, that the hare was then an object of chase ; puny Italian greyhound, and the strong, rough, hiry Russian dog of the same 
and fourthly, how correct Homer is in making his dog die then, for twenty Species, is most marked. When brought to Ireland, necessity compelled the 


years is an immense time for this animal to live— | inh abitants to educate him for the chase and capture of the wolf, and he grad- 
“ The dog, whom Fate had granted to behold ually slided into that noble animal the Irish wolf-dog. Goldsmith says the 

His lord when twenty tedious years had rolled ; | most wonderful of all the variety of dogs is that now meutioued, and may be 

Takes a last look, and, having seen him, dies— considered as the first of the canine race. Even in his day the breed was rare, 

So closed for ever faithful Argus’ eyes.” Pore. and is new almost extinct : ten years ago there were but twelve in the country, 


Byron, who wrote the beautiful epitaph which heads this essay, had a poor and four of these belonged to the late A. Hamilton Rowan. He is extremely 
opi sion ef a dog's memory. He wasnot, certainly, in his best temper when beautifal and majestic in appearance, being the largest size of the canine species : 
he penned the stanza containing these lines— | his height is about four feet, or as tall as 2 calf a year old: he is shaped like a 


whine Jin vain, ||greyhound, but more robust; his eye is mild, colour usually white or whitish 

Till fed by stranger hands ; | grey, and is rather heavy unless when roused. The same author says that a 

But long ere I come back again ma stiff would be nothing when opposed to one of them, for he would seize his 

He'd tear me where he stands.” Cuitve Haroxp. | antagonist by the back, and he would worry the strongest bull-dog to death ia 

B ain, however, was quietly sleeping at this time in Newstead Abbey a few minutes. Buffon thinks that they are the true Molossian dogs of the an- 
among the monks ! heresg The Spartan or Molossian breed, however, has the ears very pendent ; 


Linneus's definition of the dog is not very happy ; he was more at home iwhile the Irish wolf-dog has them very slightly so, and very much akin to those 
with the classification of the vegetable kingdom. For obvious reasons | give of the greyhound. We bave two very y good authorities, and both poets, in tes- 


it in the original :— - _timony of the value of the Spartan bre 
« Vomitua gramina purgatur : cacat supra lapidem. Album grecum an- || « Elige tune cursu facilem, facilemque recursu, 
tisepticum summum. Mingit ad latus | (this, however, not till the animal is— In damonis natam seu rure nce 
nine months old)—cum hospite sepe centeis. Odorat annum alterius. Pro Renibus ampla satis ~alidis, deductaque coxas 
cis rixantibus crudelis. Menstruanscoit cum variis. Mordetilla illos. Co- Cuique nimis molles fluitent in cursibus aures.” 
heret copula 1 Newnsum 
Cavier, in his * Re nimal” has og— | The 
In the divin ant Vertebrate. llivees — is a poet who must have been a dog-fancier, one William Shak 
Ets Moranifere. “ My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind— 
» order . . - Camassicrs. So flewed, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 


* aes RDA — With ears that sweep away the morning dew.” 
Even a sportsman may wish to know the meaning of the words “flewed” and 
» variety . . . Dog (canis familiaris). ng 
His system is chiefly founded on an con Ith dog has three molar in the||’ ren the former means deep mouthed, and the latter a sandy colour. — 
upper and four in the lower jaw ; two tuberculous, or pointed, behiud each|| |. : sa aaa me mongrels which infest our streets and lanes, vying 
canine tooth (cornasster). The first of these, inthe upper jaw, is very large. im ‘ other in ugliness and uselessness, are the indiscriminate progeny of 
The upper canine tooth has only one small tubercle, bu: the inferior has its < all we ge: Sry Ba dog; and th legislature would do weil to hang 
terior point quite turberculated. Tougue sof;. Fore feet have five toes,|\,, mt ad or send them to China. This celestial nation has regular dog 
and the hind feet four toes. He is distinguished by his tail being curved—|) ™°Cie™ shambles 1 wescadine Canton. There is a street given up for the 
the fox and wolf have their tails straight—aad varies infinitely in size, nag a ; and whenever the dog-butcher appears, all the dogs follow 
form, colour, and quality of the hair. Cuvier has devoted a short chapter to thei ee Ce, OF : see the small birds in pursuit of the hawk, persecuting 
him, remarking * that it is the most complete corquest the most singular, and|| 0° ogc as well as they can, but still keeping out of his reach. The 
the most useful made by man. Every epecies has become our property ; each _ also esteem their flesh asa delicacy, and will exchange « cow for a 
individual belongs to his master, and entirely adopts his manners. He 
and defends hie out goeds ; he remains wo Boren to him until death ; and all Sed, de gustibus non est disputandum. 
proceeds, not from necessity nor constraint, but solely from his own good will One of our officers was imprisoned in China ; his attendent ove day brought 
and true friendship. The speed, the strength, md the smell of the dog, have||him a dish, of exquisite flavour; not speaking the language, and believing it to 
nade him a most powerful ally for man against pther animals, and were per-|/be a duck, he pointed to the ragout, and said “Quack, quack!” The attend- 
hape Ser the of society. He is the only animal that||ant shook his head in contempt, and, smacking his lips, cried Bow, wow!” — 
has followed man through the whoie earth. Sane naturalists think that the||We believe the dinner was soon ended, 
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Thus this poor animal, even in death, is still found serviceable to man.— 
The ancients—but they are not good authorities—asserted that the dog and fox 
and wolf might be. made to engender. Buffon, however, gave a very fair trial 
between the wolf and dog, and failed; he describes their antipathy to each other 
as insurmountable. But neither did he succeed with the fox and dog ; and yet 
there can be very little doubt that they do engender occasionally, for I have 
been assured by respectable breeders that they have had a progeny from such 
an unsuitable alliance ; and if 1 were called into a court of justice to testify on 
oath to the parentage of a dog once in my possession, his resemblance to a fox 


in colour, shape, nose, and ears, in all except his tail being gracefully suspended| 


over his back (cnrved,) would compel me to declare an action could be taken 
against reynard for crim. con. That they should, however, engender, would 
not surprise a naturalist : the species of the genus do so constantly, the product 
being a mule ; but the mules do not procreate, for nature defends herself when 
her laws are attempted te be infringed ; and it is this property which proves 
that all the dog tribe are of the same species, for the power of producing an ani- 
mal that can reproduce marks the kind, and approximates forms that at first 
sight seems never made for conjunction. 

There are a great many other varieties of the dog tribe not yet mentioned, 
but the chief point to remember is that they can all be traced to the mastiff, the 
matin, or the hound. A very Iéarned physician, Dr. Caius, who gives his name 
to acollege in one of our universities, wrote a short history of the dog during 
Elizabeth’s reign. Several varieties are now unknown, and many others have 
since been introduced. He divides the whole race into three kinds also: the 
terrier, the harrier, the bloodhound, the gazehound, the greyound, the leymer, 
the tumbler, employed in hunting ; the spaniel, the setter, the water-spaniel, or 
finder, for fowling ; and the lap-dog for amusement. The second division is for 


'lry shepherd could fearlessly repose in the shade while so faithful an animal 
kept watch by his side, and protected him from a sudden surprise from the 
lion or tiger. He is still, as formerly, the unpaid policeman to whom we 
trust our goods, and to whom we can confidently trust our house ‘during the 
silence and darkness of the night. What a theme for reffection is afforded 
to the visitor of the buried city of Pompeii, when he peads on the wall of 
the entombed house ‘‘ Cave canem !” Alas! there was more danger from 
fire to be dreaded, and the motto should have been ‘‘ Cave ignem.” The 
pleasures of the chase would have been unknown without him, and at the 
wish of his lord he is quickly educated to pursue his game in any mode ; he 
hunts the fox by his nose, the hare by his eye ; he will enter the earth af- 
ter the badger, or the water after the otter: he will suddenly eheck his 
speed to stand motionless before the pheasant or partridge, and pass by all 
other birds which the sportsman deems beneath him: at the bidding of his 


'|master he will destroy any species of vermin—polecat, weasel, rat or mouse ; 


he will dash boldly into the water, skilfully lay hold on the drowning man, 
and safely bring him to land; he is employed in the kitchen, roasting that 
meat he is not permitted to share ; he is taught to perform a hundred tricks 
for our amusement; on the shores of Kamschatka he is converted into a 
beast of burden; in China he is food, in Turkey a scavenger. When dead 
he is still useful; his hair has been converted into stockings, and in a cer- 
tain street in Paris he is substituted by the knacker for the horse ; his flesh, 
subjected to the action of a running stream, becomes converted into a spe- 
cies of spermaceti, of which candles are made ; his intestines are turned in- 
to goldbeaters’-skin and fiddle strings ; from his bones is distilied hartshorn, 
and, when burned, dried, and powdered, they serve to polish our boots, un- 
der the name of ivory-black ; gloves are made from his skin, and size for 
painters from other portions of his body. He is, then, a watch nan, hunter, 


use—the shepherd’s dog and the mastiff. The third is the mongrel breed— 
the wappe, the turnspit, and the dancer. 


We, however, see in this country a greater variety of dogs than in any other) 


country of the world. There are the various dogs for the sports of the field—| 
the staghound, the foxhound, the harrier, the beagle, the terrier, the greyhound, 
the pointer, the setier, the spaniel, the water-spaniel, the cocker, and we may 
also mention the otter dog. The gazehound is nothing more than our grey- 
hound ; it hunted by sight, and not by scent ; and the leymer was a cross be- 
tween the gazehound and the terrier; it hunted both by sight and scent, and 
derived its name from being led in a leyme or thong, a change from the German 
word /eine—in English, line. 
« They stood like greyhounds in the slip, 
Straining upon their necks.” 


Goldsmith was of opinion that the bloodhound was extinct, but this is by no 
means the case ; many are still brought to this country from the Cape of Good 
Hope and South America. A drawing of two African bloodhounds which 
were kept in the Tower may be seen in a work published by the Society for 
Promoting Entertaining Knowledge, in the article Menagerie. ‘The Spanish 
bloodhound, so infamously notorious in the conquest of South America, is not! 
very remarkable for its smell as for speed, sight, and courage; it is almost 
twenty-eight inches high at the shoulder, and in shape resembles a cross be- 
tween a greyhound and a lurcher; ears something like a greyhound’s, but more 
pendulous. The neck is long ; and, as he carries his aead high, he has a noble 
appearance. Colour generally tan, skaded with black alone ; if mottled or 


streaked, or black and white, he is not well bred. If the Spaniards deserve ex- Se 


ecration for having employed this animal, tyree hundved years ago, how can we 
hold up our heads ; as he was, until very lately, trained to hunting down the 
runaway slaves in the West Indics! His first look would show that his scent 
cannot be exquisite, for the eyes are placed far forward in the head, which de- 
notes that sight is intended to be the leading quality. Now, where one sense 
is in perfection, it is always at the expense of another ; hence the sight of the 

reyheund, which is a very long sight, is bestowed at the expense of the scent. 


cook, scavenger, policeman, waterman, and food. I cannot so confidently 
vouch for his utility to the pork shops : but, on the respectable authority 
of ‘*Punch,” itis said that the mayor of New Orleans, having issued an edict 
to destroy all the dogs on a suspicion of hydrophobia, there were imported 
into London six weeks afterwards 1,500 Bologna sausages. His benefits to- 
society are immense, and he is blamed for one injury only—hydrophobia. 
This is not the place to give a learned essay on the subject,jbut [ have more 
than once put this question to the most eminent men of the medical pro- 
ifession—W hat is the characteristic mark between hydrophobia and tock- 
jaw ? No symptom could be mentioned which would enable a person to dis- 
tinguish between the two. I myself have no doubt that they are identical = 
both proceed from a lacarated wound ; the wounds are usually inflicted on 
the hands or feet ; the interval between the injury and the disease is of the 
same duration, the symptoms identical, and the treatment in both a failure. 
What absurdities have been uttered relative to this disease? The words 
“‘mad dog” demonstrates the illusions on the subject. How coulda dog be- 
come deranged. The madness was supposed to be communicated to man, 
and tothis Jay we hear the expression—‘‘He died raving mad.” I have 
seen (wo cases, and, to the very moment when the soul separated for ever 
from the body, both persons were perfectly sensible. It is even now be- 
lieved that the suflerer barks like a dog, and to do so it would be necessary 
to change the organ of voice; but, as the disease kills in a few days, there 
is no time for the change. It 1s also said that the sufferer bites all that comes 
within bis ravge; this, of course, is a thing easily done by one whese jaw 
is locked so closely that it isofter necessary toextract some teeth to pour 
ood and medicine into the stemach. The hast assertion we have is that 
it was formerly the custom to smother the patient between two beds. Now, 
this must be the grossest fiction; for there is no raving, no violence, no 
biting, and, moreover, there would have been a little inconvenience from a, 
coroner’s inquest. G. W. B. 
THE FIGHT OF THE GRAMPUS. 
The mate had been looking out with a spyglass, and observed a sail to 


he exquisite nose of the pointer lessens the value ofhis ear. Mayjendie, some 
years since, dissected the brains of a greyhound and a pointer: he plainly 
showed that the optic nerves of the former were nearly double the size of the 
latter, and the olfactory nerves of the pointer had a corresponding advantage. 


Almost any dog will trace his master accurately. I have seen a terrier in a 
country fair come accidentally on his master’s trail, and run him through every 
intricaey into a public-house. [ was not his master. When a boy | amused 
myself frequently by running through the fields in a most devious way, and then 
climbing a tree to watch how scientifically a pointer would follow every turn 
until she came to the foot of the tree where | was hidden. This fact has not 


met with proper notice, for that an animal will leave a scent behind is robable 


enough ; but how any odour can escape from man through boots and shoes is 
most extraordinary. I should like to see the experiment tried by a person 
wearing India-rubber shoes : [ndia-rubber being impermeable to vapour or per- 
spiration, must also be iunpermeable to scent. It must be observed that all the 


hunting dogs have depending ears : this is no freak of Nature—for, although a 
temale, she is beyond the suspicion of being the slave of either whim or cap- 


rice—but it is her wise provision to defend the ear from injury when rushing 
through bushes and briars. A dog cannot endure the slightest tickling of the 
interior uf the ear; on the other hand, the fignting species have pricked ears, 
for the long depending ear might be seized by thew adversary, and an yndue 
advantage therefore obtained. 

Then come the shepherd’s dog, the mastiff, the matin, the bull-dog, the 
Danish dog, the Mount St. Bernasd dog, ihe Newfoundland, the Esquimaux, 


the turnspit, the pug, the French poodle, the lion dog, the wappe (ot which 
j know nothing), the Turkish dog without hair, and the wild dog of South 
Australia. Of the other varieties we may say of them, as John Bell said of 


arteries—they neither have a name. nor are they worth naming. 


windward, 
** Jump aloft, one of you who has good eyes, and tell me what you make 
out of that cratt with the suspicious rake in her masts, on our weather 


bow !” 
over those of the greyhound. The West Indians, therefore, used a small span- oe! 
iel as a finder, the bloodhound being slow at hitting off a trail. 


** Ay, ay, sir!” they again sung out, in fall choras; and away several 
scainpered up the shrouds, pell-mell Among the rest was perceived the 
slight figure of the lad, who ascended with reiiarkable agility, and left the 
others tar behind. The mate could scarely credit what he saw, and gazed 
aloft in amazement. 

** Maintopgallaut, there !” hailed the mate. 

“* Ay, ay, air!” replied Isaac, in as gruff a voice as he could muster for 
the occasion. 

** What sort of craft is that to windward,—and how is the standing ”” 

“It is a small black schooner, all legs and aris,” replied Mr, Maintop- 
gallant : ** and she is bearing down upon us under a press of sail! Now she 
runs up a flag, whick you can make out frum the deck with the glass; 
and, by the flash and the smoke she makes, she bas just fired a gun!” ; 

Presently, a dull, heavy report came booming on the breeze, and a thun- 
dering sound echoed against the side of the ship. The glass was bent upon 
the approaching schooner, whose hull had not yet entirely risen out of the 
water. Hey flag was found to be French. 

** Steward—call the captain!” cried the mate, in alarm: “* Forward 
there !’—call ail hands on deck—stand by to put the ship about !” F 

** Ay, ay, sir,” echoed along the deck, and every sailor stood ready at his 
post tor prompt action. 

Seth and Jethro now appeared on deck, wondering uot a little at the un- 
| common stir on board, aud surprised to find every man ready, whenever the 
word should be given, to put the ship on a new direction. 

** What does all this mean, mate ?” demanded the captain; “ who wouldst 
thou change the course of the ship ?” 


To the naturalist the web-foot of the Newfoundland dog is an object of} ‘‘I did not intend todo so without your concurrence,” replied the mate ; 


great interest; it pot only acts like a paddle, but also serves to support him 
in the water. Other dogs, when swimming, bring the toes close together ; 
he, on the other hand, expands them; and the greater the expansion, the 
more power is obtained by his four paddles, and the greater the facility with 
which he supports himself in the water. 

Thus we have learned that the dog has been the chosen companion of man 
from the earliest ages: he has accompanied him in all his immigrations, 
and is now his copartner inevery region, from the arctic to the antaretic cir- 


cle. Like man, he is omnivorous, although ranked, and properly so, among 


the carnivora, and can soon reconcile himself to live equally well on flesh, 
fish, or vegetables. In utility he is now superseded by the sheep in civi- 


lized nations, but in a primitive state of society he was all in all; he was 


the faithful and watchful guardian of the flock committed to his care, and, 


but I thought it best to have every thing ready for prompt manauvering. 
We have a suspicious looking sail on our weather bow, and she shows. 
French colors. By the rake of her masts, I should not be surprised to find. 
soo a clipper, with a leng tom amidships; for she has given us a gun al- 
ready.” # 

* Rather a dangerous neighber for us, surely,” said the captain, ‘ espe-. 
cially if she should prove one o those piratical rascals that sometimes cut 
up ourcommerce. Keep her away, and see if she follows us,” coutinued. 
he, lowering the point of his giass. » 

Away went the Grampus with a free wind, snorting, as it were, like a 
race horse, and ploughing hanisomely through the seas on her altered. 


way. 
The Frenchman steered for, atd gained gradually and steadily upon, the: 
Grampus ; and the event was most anxiously looked for by all on boards. 


when necessary, he fought, bled, and even died in their defence. The wea- 
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The ship, deeply laden as she was with oil, was of great value, and, as Seth and Seth shaped his course as though he would bring his ship under the lee 
thought, eminently worth preserving. Butthe Frenchman were determin- quarter of the privateer. i , 
ed she should change owners,—for they managed their little craft, with After making thisdemonstration, which was intended to deceive the ene- 
reat skill, and altered their course in chase whenever Macy changed his. my, her direction was suddenly changed, and her head was brought to bear 
he breeze was brisk, and suited the schooner to a crack; while the laden directly upon the hull of the Frenchman. The crew ofthe schooner now 
ship, though the fleetest of her class, could not show ber heels to advantage discovered, but ’too late, the design of the Grampus; and confusion and 
without a stronger wind. Macy tried his vessel upon every track—but es- dire amazement agitated the people upon her crowded deck. In their haste 
¢ape was impossible—the wedge-like schooner gained upon him at every to remedy their oversight, the Frenchman failed altogether to avert the 
turn. threatened disaster. 

** Now would I give the half of our cargo,” said Macy, “for a few guns, ‘If thou dost intend to ran her down,” said Jethro to Seth, hurriedly, 
to speak to that saucy little scamp in his own language !” And then tur- projecting his head tor a moment trom the cabin gangway, ** If—nay, hear 
ning to Jethro, he said, rather bitterly. ‘ Dost thou remember, friend Cof- me, Seth for the sake of humanity—if thou art determined to ran her down 
fin, what I told the about the six-pounders, before we left port? I tear ease thy helm a little, and give them a chance for their lives.” 
thou wilt pay dearly enough for not taking my advice. There comes salute, ‘* Stand by to lower the boats!” vociferated Seth, stamping turiously upon 
number two /” ithe deck. A suppressed groan of horror escaped the crew, as they now 

A gun at that moment was fired from the Frenchman, ecross the bow of mote plainly conceived the design of their captain. 
the Grampus but the shot went wide, and was most probably intended | * The boldest held his breath for a time!” 
merely as a warning to heave to. Seth paced the deck in great agony of | The little schooner still lay, to, in the througn of a deep sea, her people 
spirit, muttering, as he went, words that sounded very much like “damna ‘running backwards and forwards in frighgtened confusion, while the huge 
tion,” and the like. The sound may have been equivocal to the ea: of bulk of the Grampus mounted the last high wave that separated the two 


Jethro for he furebore to put in his usual caution of ** Swear not at all,” 


as he was wont to do whenever Captain Seth used obnoxious words. 


The Grampus was now kept off two or three points, and a foretop-stud 


ding-sail was about being set; but, in the hurry of the moment, by some | 
mishap the tack got unrove. A couple of hands were ordered al ft to rg 
in the boom, and who had heard the order, put the end of the rope between 

his teeth, ran up the fore-shrouds, key, and then out upon the bare boom. 
Bat, betore he had accomplished his task, the Frenchmen brought their 


long-tom. charged with small shot, to bear upou the yard, and let drive at_ 
Isaac : thinking, probably, that his labor might be the means of enabling | 


the Grampus to escape. The little fellow was not disconcerted by this 
terrible salute, although the balls whistled like hail around him, 
fearlessly and deliberately went on with his work. 

** They are again charging the gun!” shouted English Bill. ‘* Come 
down, my boy !—Creep in! Creep in! Seize one of the halliards, and let 
yourse:f down with a run !”’ 

“ Ay, ay,” cried Isaac, as he finished reaving thetack. He then quick- 
ly gathered a few fathoms in his hand, threw the coil down upon the fore-, 
castle, and the sail was immediately hoisted. The long-tom was again. 
elevated, and the gunner was in the act of applying the maich; but Isaac 
stopped not for the additional peppering. 

“ The cords ran swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightuing on the deck he stands!” 

** Hah !—my little yonker |—my eyes, but youre a brave ’un—You'll be 
an admiral yet—d’ye see!” exclaimed English Bill, as he joyfully hugged 
the stripling in his brawny arms 

The prediction of Bill rang in the ears of Isaac for many a year after- 
wards. It was like the prophetic sound of the bells to the hearing of Whit- 
tington : 


“ Turn again Whittington— 
Lord Mayor of great London !” 


The hasty strides of Seth were again arrested by another shot, which pas- 
sed through the sail over his head. He folded his arms—looked up at the rent 
sail—and drew up his form, as if some new purpose had taken possession. | 
of his despairing mind. 

** By heaven!” said he, ‘* I will not 
without a deadly struggle!” 

** Swear not!” said Sethro; “ it will not help usin our strait. We may 
better yield quietly to the necessity. Put down thy helm, Seth, and bring 
the ship to.” 

“ Yield quietly, didst thou say ?—and dia I understand thee aright, when) 
thou bid me to bring the ship to?” The eyes of Seth glared wildly upon 
Jethro and his nostrils distended like those of an infuriated bull at bay. ** Put 
down the helm, indeed !—Pray, neighbor Jethro, who is the commander ot, 
the Grampus—thou or I ?” demanded Seth, in high dudgeon. But he ev- 
idently availed himself on the first pretext to let off his anger, for he wao 
waxing exceeding worth. 

Jethro answered calmly.—Thou, surely, art her captain—and I yield all 
to thy direction.—Save the ship if thou canst; but thou canst not. We 
have no means of defence, and if we had, it would not be justifiable to op-| 

with arms.” 

“Jethro! My resolution is taken ;—I will save the ship, or sink in her. 
What! yield to that little gradfly—that gallinipper—that is scarcly larger 
than our long boat !” 

Another shot, better directed than the other, splintered a piece from the 
mainmast, and wounded one of the crew. 

“« There Jethra! there are some of the tender mercies of the French pi-|, 
rate, and an earnest of what we may all expect, if taken ‘” i| 

“ Yield thee, Seth, yield thee! The longer thou dost delay, so much 
the more hazard to the lives of the people.” l] 

«Thou hadst better go below, Jethro—I must command here. Yield, | 
indeed! the ship shall sink first!” muttered Seth, as Jethro began to de- 
scend. 

“* Stand by there, men !” shouted the captain, in a voice that made every 
sailor start. It was evident to all that Seth had put off the Quaker, and | 
that prompt obedience was neccessary. HI 

“Get the longboat ready to be lanched at a moments warning—clear 
away the quarter boats—and see all clear to lewer them in an instant. Mate, 
take in all the small sails quickly !” 


part with so fine aship and cargo,| 


The manner of Seth was somewhat wild, but resolute and detirmined ; and | 


versels. 

** Misericorde !” exclaimed a hundred voices. 

A wild scream of despair—heard far above the noise of the element, and 
e dashing of the ship—burst trom the poor doomed Freachman. 

Down came the Grampus, thundering upon the privateer, and striking 
her with the plunging bow direetly-amidships, The frailschooner was cut 
idirectly in two by the shock? and her heavy «rmament together with the 
irresi table force of the severing blow, bore both parts of her hull, with all 
r ill-fated crew of a hundred souls beneath the wave. 

** Down with the boats fromthe quarter—launch the long boat,”—shout- 
ed Seth. But the command, though it could not have been uttered nor 
l-xecuted sooner with safety, came too late. The aim of Seth had been too 
The boats reached the spot, and narrowly escaped being 
The French 


th 


{De 


\tatally sure. 
isucked irto the vortex where the schooner had gone down. 


| crew were al! sent to their long account ; and the next wave left not a trace 


‘of the wreck, nor a solitary human being to be saved from a watery 


ideath. 
| Thy ship and cargo were dearly ransomed, Jethro Coffin ; and, Seth, thou 
didst sacrifice a hecatomb of human beings for thy preservation. 


THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALTOY. 


Ata period, in a capital where owing to the activity and inquisitiveness 


lof the press, almost every aice offence must bear its comment, and where, 


lespecially, the administration of justice is watched with excessive jealousy ; 


‘is it not a remarkable fact that very lately, in this metropolis, there should 


\|nave been a charge of heinous murder, not without strong grounds for sus- 


picion, that the accused should have been for a considerable time ia cus- 
tody of the police, and ul:imately carried before a magistrate, and not one 
whisper of the matter have bees suffered to transpire through the ordina- 
ry channels of pnblic information! The following narrative, however, will 


‘|prove such to have been the case; and show that writers of remarkable 


tales for periodicais need not a! ways go abroad for their materials; in which 
let us hint en passant, they are very seldom quite at home. Nevertheless, 
as they do their best in the way of their calling, and there are few who 
could or would take the trouble to mend their blunderings, it may be as 
well to let them go along with the more misleading masses of trash and 
error which cover the country unger the fond names of folk-lore, popular 
informatior, instruction for the ppople, diffusion of knowledge, march of 
intellect, and a hundred other epithets equally pretensious and fallacious. 
But to our tale: 

It was one of those raw gusty nights in September last, which marked 
he peried of the equinox and perplexed her loyal people with anxieties 
tor their Queen, then on the passage from Scotland to Fleetwood ; and 
about that ugly hour when 

* Churchyards yawn, and graves give up” 
their hideous inhabitants, that the circumstances now about to be recor- 
ded took place. Mr Reuben Altoy, a studious young gentleman, from some- 
where near Merlin’s Cave, in Monmouthshire, but not altogether unaddic- 
jted toa relish of Life in London, was returning, as best he might, froma 
symposium at Hampstead, and wending his way, by St John’s Wood and the 
INew Road (it was all a new road to him), to his lodgings in Duke street, 
Soho. Striking in at random, he found himself darkiing in an outskirt, 
‘irregular, street,and in front of a large, ghost like, and dilapidated building, 
Uncertain whither to turn, he was debating the matter in his mind, when 
his attentlon wa3 attracted to a dim stealthy figure creeping along one of 
the passages, with a lantern a-light in one hand, and the other extended as 
uf groping the path to some deed of secret evil. Altoy watched ; the fig- 
ure descended a stait, and glided carefully towards an adjoining outhouse 
in ashattered condition, which he (for the figure was a man of sallow com- 
plexion, and loosely attired in a soiled and dingy wrapper which had evi- 
dently seen i's best days,) entered and carefully closed the door after him, 
There was something so horribly intelligible in his guestures, that Altoy 
lost not a moment in climbing up the ruinous wal!, and clapping his eye 
to a battered window, obtaining a full, and, as far as the dimness of the 
scene would permit, a clear view of the interior. Here his vague surmises 
were immediately confirmed ; for what was his horror when he saw the 
mu:derer approach a shrouded from, and uplifting the covering, disclose a 
beautiful female, who, it appeared, he did not feel assured that he had 
completely destroyed in his first accursed attempt! There lay his victim, 
motionless, pale, a mere lump of clay. Yet the ruffian did not seem satis- 
fied ; he stooped down and examined, he stood up and gazed on his cruel 


| 


the men and officers having doue his behest, stood wondering wnat command work; and then drawing a dagger trom his breast, he pluoged it slowly, as 
would next be issued, and whereunto those would tend that nad already been |if enjoying the act, into the upheaved bosom of the lovely creature exten- 
executed. The Frenchman was also at fault; for mistaking the mancevering ef |ded on the earth before him. There was no stir as the weapon penetrated 
Seth for an intention to give up the ship, the scheoner was hove to, and seem. jto her beart, Her folded robe concealed no throb, but fell gen'ly adown ber 
ed to await the lowering of the boat from the Quarter of the Grampus— jside, whilst her soft ringlets made as it were a nest ou her graceful neck, 
even as thedconqueror awaits the approach of an enemy subdyed, who {close to the assassin’s knife. Alroy’s brains spun round; his eyes glisten- 
comes to yield up his sword, In rounding to, the schooner had given the ed and he would have fallen from bis giddy height, had he not with fear- 
advantage of the wind to the ship ; and while the French crew stood agape ful force, grasped an iron stanchton on which the wirdowframe had once 
at the management of the larger vessel, which they already looked upon |swang ; as in his soul he ielt the wretch, whose crime i» now witnessed, 
as a prize, Seth seized upon the helm with his brawny hand. The men, should do, as soon as ever he could drag him to the bar of justice. The 
scarcely needing the cautioning word, anticipted is intention as he put the, |villain smiled as he saw all was secure; and takin, the drapery in his 
helm hard up, and gave his impressive shout in a suppressed aad peculiar |hand, be again carefully concealed tis diabolical atrocity. It was evi- 
tone, which was heard distinctly from stem to stern; ident to Altuy that this fair, perhaps fiati, Deing bed been seduced he | 
“ Let go all the braces and bowlings, slack off sheets and tacks, and) the monster, and met her hapless uatimely end when she had trus 
quare the yards quickly!” This was all done in the twinkling of an eye, ‘herself to him amid these desolate and solitary ruins. But if speed were 


; 
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used it would be impossible for him to convey away the proof of his guilt 
before morning ; and our student at once screwed his courage to the stick- 
ing point, and was resolute not to fail. He merely waited till he saw the 
vampire retire from his foul repast, re-lock the door, and steal into his den. 
He observed him undress as if nothing had happened; and he guessed 


that he had retired to rest, as the conscious candle was extinguished and) 


darkness, 
tienen ar was, especially to these parts of town, Reuben knew not 


whither to turn, or what todo. He almost groped his course out of this 
blind aliey, and came at last where a few gas lamps shed a partial glare 


the slo avementas they flickered in the equinoctial gale. Here he 
peanelines ray te a footstep near, and then hastened as close to one of 
the brightest luminaries as his trembling feet would bare him. The person) 


instantly came up to him, and like a grim spectre, turned upon his face a) 
yet brighter blaze, and seemed to examine him with deep curiosity and nog 
terest. Agitated in his mind this was too much for the luckless student.! 
He madea clutch at the lampost, and sunk upon the ground. ‘Ah, I 
thought so,” exclaimed the individual whose act had thrown him into this 


; j 44 if t 1 
overwhelming emotion—‘ I thought so,” he repeated, drunk, if no from whish of 


thief prowling about at this unseasouable hour, amid splashing wet and! 
chilling wed, Get up old fellow,” he added, pulling him by the shoul- 
ders, “‘ and walk along with me, and let us hear what account you have to 
give of yourself.” Reuben arose, and passively accompanied his dusky and 
fiery guide, In about a quarter of an hour they arrrived at a respectable. 
looking building, at which his new acquaintance repped, and forthwith a 
wicket was opened in the door,from which another official scanned the par- 
before admitting them. 
} Slo to which Femmes as if Providence had at once directed Reuben ia 
order to bring him into contact with the laws to which he was so desirous 
to appeal. The cheerful room into which he was ushered,with its blazing 
grate and several joyous-looking men sitting rouad, with cigars and jugs of, 
some liquid element, somewhat reassured the prisoner (for such he un- 


knowingly was, and on being questioned, he was able to give a tolerably), 


consistent history of what he had seen. At first the inspector was inclined 
to treat the whole as a dream engendered by intoxication: but Reuben's 
manner was so earnest, and the policemen were sv satisfied with the accu- 
racy of bis description of the locality, it was ultimately thought best to 
brave the weather and ascertain if there was any truth in the re. 

i o delay, and accompanied by the inspector and three of his men, 
nested po where he had witnessed the dreadful act ; and 
having cursorily examined the out-house, where the dead body still iay, as 
had been related to them, the police resolved to leave it, as their duty 
bound them, for the coroner’s inquest, whilst they proceeded to apprehend 
the bloody murderer. |t was no service ef danger, for though his hang- 
man’s hands could not have had a stain washed away, : ! 
in profound repose, like innocence asleep ! Having stolen in upon him 
withouc noise, he was only awakened by the beams of the bulls-eyes thrown 
on his bed and face; and hearing the trampling of footsteps in his quiet 
room. His frst instinct was to leap up and fell the nearest of the intrud- 
ers, but before he could strike a blow be was grasped, asif by an iron vice, 
and soon handcuffed and hampered beyond the power of offering resistance 
or doing farther mischief. His career had reached its culminating point, 


We need not observe that this was a station-|| 


he lay on his pallet) 


conversation set the magistrate a-laughing also; and the whole court, wit- 
‘ness, police, and audience, were thrown into most admired disorder. 

It turned out that the accused was a sculptor; that the murdered female 
was a clay model for a monument to a lady 1n her parish church; that the 
dagger was a modelling tool, and that the artist, having bethought him, on 
lgoing to bed, that the damp cloths might injure the figure, which had cost 
him so much labor to finish, had gone back to his studio and stuck the 
wooden spatula into the lovely bosom of his own formation, in- order to 
keep off the damage he apprehended. 

Such was the wonderful Tale of Altoy!! 


SCRIPTURAL GEOLOGY. 
_ Science is ambitious. It makes great conquests, but it has its Moscows, and 
lis sometimes obliged to retreat from the regions it has invaded with confusion 
and shame. Presumption, if it be not always allied to weakness, always over- 
estimates its strength. Pheton excelled in the games of the Hippodrone, tho’ 
jhis hand was not equal to gu ide the steeds of the sun. 
|_ The great error of the geologists has been in attempting to erect systems 
is the geologists 
themselves admit. They acknowledge that no agencies now existing in the 
world, or known to exist in it, will explain the facts of geology ; yet, in the 
face of this admission, they proceed to speculate on what may have been, and 
‘how many generations of created beings may have existed, before man was 
born to the earth. The wildest visions of the maniac are sober speculation 
[when compared with the ridiculous imaginings some geological writers have 
put forth under shelter of the imposing name of science. ‘They require us to 
believe in we know net how many worlds before our own, inhabited by we know 
‘not how many races of animated beings, each existing for unknown millions of 
years. Paley acutely remarked on the liberality ef philosophers in dealing with 
time. It is true we have never known a stone turn into a fish, or a fish into a 
man. But we cannot tell what we might know if our observations were con- 
tinued for a few millions of millions of years. Buffon conjectured the earth 
was an atom of the sun chipped off by the tail of acomet. Ingenious; but 
\what 19 the sun an atom of, and whence came the comet? e geologists 
have done some injury to weak minds by their absurd fancies; and for our- 
selves, we confess we never see a party of coxcombs bearing hammer and bag, 
and nibbling away at sandstone and granite, to prove how the world was at one 
time compounded, like our national pudding, of vegetable, animal, and mineral, 
without a lively sentiment of ridicule at this burlesque representation of scien- 
tific research. Let them chip away by all means, and make, Columbus-like, 
voyages of discovery in search of unknown worlds round the Isle of Wight ; 
but let them take off their geological shoes before they venture to tread the. 
‘sacred ground of Scripture history. 

The sensible volume before us is composed of a series of criticisms, which 
originally appeared in “The Church of England Quarterly Review.” Their 
critical character is in some measure prejudicial to their general effect, but they 
evince so much rea! geological knowledge, such a perfect comprehension of 
‘the subject, such distinct views, and such Christian principles, that we receive 
their publication in a collected shape as a valuable service rendered to sound 
inquiry. Bit by bit the imaginary edifice reared up by geological writers and 
lecturers is taken to pieces ; and as the nature of the fragments are shown we 


and the Old Bailey was in an instant brought close to the New Road, Such ‘cannot but wonder at the ingenuity which has constructed an imposing system 


are the powers of Police Acts. 

Having had his clothes roughly enough put on by these unpleasant grooms, 
the criminal was hurried off to the station-house, in vain atlempting to 
gain a hearing for his attempts at explanation or assertions of innocency. 
“ We will know to-morrow,” was all the reply he gathered; and after his 
person and pockets had been diligently searched, and every article taken 
possession of by his captors, he was thrust into a dark stone den, to reflect 
on the infamous fate that awaited him. Here a cold stone bench was his 
only bed, and as it was too hard for rest, he paced his cell for the misera- 
ble hours till morning, which waa only interrupted by the epening of a 
small hole in the door, from the outside, and a grim countenance following 
a light thrown upon him, about every twenty minutes, in order to ascertain 
that all was safe and no suicide committed. 

At last day dawned, but brought no eas 
his accuser, who had been detained in some 
give his testime 
fasted (except t 


e to the accused, and but little to Iby which it is at precont ge 
what rather better lodging, tol which they appeal? The first is that there are no haman remains, and the in- 
my against the prisoner. Unshaved, unwashed, unbreak-) ductive truth they draw from this fact is that no strata have been formed since 
hat Reuben swallowed a basin of tea), the two cut a miser~) the creation of man. Well, then, either there has been no stratification at all, 


from such frail materials. Alas for popular credulity! How soon is a crowd 
collected at any time by the rattling of adrum, though the instrument is only 
composed of sheepskin, stretched over in an empty barrel, and beaten by a pair 
of sticks ! 

The theory of stratification is the basis of all geological conjecture. We 
are required to believe that one stratum of “the earth's crust” was formed and 
lconsolidated after another, though no such process is now known to be going 
forward. It is well observed by this author, in opposition to 

THE THEORY OF STRATIFICATION. 

‘Stratification is not now in operation; nor is any time given as the basis of 
‘calculation : the whole theory and the facts on which it rests are hypothetical ; 
and there is nothing at all analogous going on at the present day, or which has 
gone on during the present constitution of the earth, and according to the laws 

verned. What are the broad primary facts to 


rance when deposited in the van to be carried betore the magis-|/fom the operation having been suspended and ceased ; or the stratification has 


able appea 4 
4 did either look much more gentlemanly when ushered into the! heen go little that in six thousand years it has not produced a preceptible a- 


irate: nor ‘ 
court, the one placed at the bar and the other in the witness-box. 


A breathless silence ensued whilst the spectator told the dismal story, 
and showed by what activity and courage ihe police had traced, discover- 
ed, and secured the assassin. The unfortunate wretch was now calied up- 
on to say if he had any defence to offer previous to being committed for 
trial for the capital offence. A ghastly smile passed over his iace, as he 
respectfully begged the magistrate would allow him to whisper a few words 
in private, which he assured him would completely explain the mystery, | 
and exculpate him. But the magistrate, Mr. John Hardwick, was one of! 
the tew who know what their public duty is, and are determined to do it. 
He told the criminal that the administration of justice must be firmly and 
conscientiously executed in the face of day, that no exceptions could be 
made in favor of individuals of apparent respectability, and that no private 
audiences could be granted even to the highest in the land. As his crime 
had been detecied, he taust abide its legal consequences betore the legal 
tribunals of hiy country. He had shown no mercy, and how could be dare 
to ask for consideration, even in the awful predicament in which he now 
stood? ‘[re deposition of Mr. Reubea Altoy must be taken, and the law 

course 

ta hilet this business was transacting, the prisoner, with an almost idiotic 
laugh, so terribly did his mina appear to be already affected, again begyed | 
earnestly as a favor, that a piece of paper, and a pen or pencil, might be! 
afforded him for a few moments. This could not be agreed to, and his 
committal was made out; when bya strange coincidence, a friend to whom 
he was known, and who was also known to the magistrate, casually enter-) 
ed the court. He was astonished to learn what had been done, and that the, 
harmless person he had so Jong and intimately esteemed, should, in a mo- 
ment of temptation, have been guilty of so infernal a crime. He went up 
to him, nevertheless, and the prisoner’s lips were observed to move con- 
vulsively as he uttered a few broken syllables in his ear. a 

The efiect was most extraordinary. As if bit by a tarantula, the friend 

towards the magistrate, and the murderer to laugh as if his 


Split: ins’ cad of his neck being dislocated. Half a minute’s 


mount. In either case present experience gives them no help—they have no 
fact to appeal to when they are talking so big of broad primary facts. It will 
not satisfy us to be shown a piece of rock, and to be told that it is obvious that 
it has been formed in a certain way, unless we are also convinced that such 
rocks can be formed in such a way by the proof that they have been so formed 
‘in the present circumstances of the world, and since the creation of man. In 
‘short, we deny the broad primary facts ; and, just to show how slight are the 
foundations on which these broad primary facts rest, we would observe that one 
of the most distinguished geologists asserted that the depressions on cestain 
sandstones were occasioned by drops or rain; and, at a subsequent meeting of 
‘the British Association, retracte. that opinipn, and said that he believed they 
|were occasioned by air bubbles rising to the surface, for he had observed similar 
marks on the surface of the little heaps of ape scraped up on the sides of the 
road! Is this one of the broad primary faets ?” 

The geologists admit they cannot explain the formation of strata by any 
_causes known to exist at present ; but then, as in all their other difficulties, they 
_ have recourse to 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE EPOCHS OF TIME. 
| “Tt being, therefore, an acknowledged fact that the operation now geing on 
around us cannot account for the least and lowest of the geological phenome- 
‘na, let us hold fast to this fact throughout the whole system of geology. Let 
jus be consistent, and not cheat ourselves into the idea that, as the discrepan- 
cies become greater, it becomes easier to account forthe phenomena. * * * 
‘Time, as a merely indefinite period, and in the vague sense of boundless dura- 
jtion, has no place in science : it belongs to the wonderment of the vulgar : to 
have a place in science, time must be connected with some knewn epoch, d uring 
which some known process has been accomplished. But the proc esses now 
going on cannot be connected at all with geological phenomena—therefore no 
‘time defined by these operations can be applied to geology : geological time 
\consiste of vague, incomprehensible, boundless epochs, which no one attempte 
to define. But the mind, having been beguiled into contemplations which be- 


wilder it as to time, may become bewildered in other respects; and may deem | 
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it allowable to assume that things which are incomprehensible now—nay, in||is importent at this moment, when the rapid advance of the cholera is ex- 
we a — have taken place some alarm over all Europe :— 
w or somewhere during those inconceivably remote epochs ; forgetting the}! Sir_The steady advance of the cholera westward a 
ey r ppears to have called 
which have not chang-//nublic attention to its probable re-appearance in England before long ; and 
and, we may accoun a paragraph in oue of the London papers of Friday leads me t» believe that 
y able manner the author goes on to prove that rocks are not compos-|'the majority of persons will depend for protection upon any preparation 
ed of deposits, but are formed; that they bear distinct marks of structure, each|| which is advertised as a ‘‘ disinfectant,” erroneously believing that all dis- 
seperate kind having fundamental distinctions in formation ; and he comes,||infectanis have the same power over "the virus which creates disease as 
therefore, to the natural conclusion that these rocks bear in themselves decisive) they have over unpleasant smells. Allow me to correct this error by de- 
marks of creation, as no agency now at work in the world is sufficient to pro-||tailing the results of my experieuce during the visitation of this horrible 
duce them ; and it is in the highest degree irrational to attempt to get rid of a) malady in 1832, when, as a chemist, I laid myself out for a close examina- 
difficulty merely by stating that periods of time of which we have no concep-||tion into the cause, mode of propagation and check for it. For this pur- 
tion may effect processes of which we have no experience. pose I obtained information of, and visited in person, all the earliest cases 
The very presence of the forms of extinct animals in the positions in which||which showed themselves in this city generally, and in each and every 
they are found is a proof, in vur author's opinion, that the earth’s strata were|igreat public establishment in particular. For some time I attended almost 
formed much more rapidly than geologists are willing to allow. He notices||daily at the cholera hospitals, and experimented in every way I could think 
some instances in which fishes are broken into two parts by a violent couyvul-|jof, upon the dead and living subjects, their contents and ejecta, the atmos- 
sion, the head remaining in one stratum, and the tail ip another adjoining stra-||piere surrounding them, and their articles of clothing. The conclusions 
tum, clearly showing the simultaneous consolidation of the three strata—of||! arrived at I forward for the information of those who have not had the 
that containing the head, that containing the tail, and the intervening stratum. | sae opportunities. 
Evidence of the same rapid action is also shown, he contends, in 1. That the cause of cholera is a putrid animal poison, capable of bei 
nen recognised by the smell by some, emanating from and surrounding the dea 
“ Another proof that the operations, by which the stony crust of the earth |/°" living cholera subject or articles of clothing. ‘ 
was hardened, took place far more rapidly than the geologists suppose, is to be 2. That it is not sulphuretted hydrogen or hydrosulphuret of ammonia, 
found in those footmarks which occur at Dumfries, and in many other places on). it does not decompose salts of lead or zinc, and when passed ‘i.rough ni- 
the upper surface of sandstone and other stratified rocks. These impressions -e — Reng it 7 forms a red solution when exposed to light 
prove that a living animal had just passed—that the stratum was soft enough)... - ~y it is only received into the living body through the lungs, and 
to receive the impression of its feet ; but that before the tide had time to turn we t dr egated by be eculetion. F : : 
—before a shower of rain fell—the rock was indurated and the impression pre- |. 4 by articles of clothing, bedding, &<.. 
A ore ripple the waves, or a shower of rain falling, would obvi-||fom that are more subject to infection than ordinery. 
ously have obliterated marks which the yielding nature of the surface alone en- | F . 
abled it to receive. And strata such to not indurated by pressure} to infection fram 
depths, or by any of the varrous degree of subterranean heat which more nennitive than 
the mind of man receive; nor did it require countless ages to form them, but co : 
each the om nied to farm alien poison is destroyed by chlorine gas and a heat of 300 degrees 
et of ice.” As the object of the ication i i i 
: As present communication is merely to give the public 
yg red the par mam- opinion a right direction. so as to help the future of health ome 
mot sy iberia, which of itself is sufficient to bridge that gulf which the geo- ‘bat this insidious and powerful enemy, I must at once state that the two 
logists maintain seperates most popular disinfectants of the day—the chloripe of zinc and the nitrate 
pe sarres THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN WORLD. : ot lead, known as Sir W. Burnett's and Ledoyen’s—will be of no avail, al- 
‘ ching the extinct races of animals, which occupy so prominent a place) though they will promptly remove ordinary putrid efflavia. The orly 
in the argument of geologists, it is not a little remarkable that the most striking chemical preventive | depended upon in my numerous exposures to the vi- 
fact concerning them is slurred over, if not entirely omitted, in the argument.—| rus was chlorine gas, and this I believe to be a perfect one, if the fumiga- 
It is upon record that the carcase of a mammoth was discovered in Siberia, on) tion is complete. {[ invariably passed thruugh an atmosphere of it on my 
the shores of the Northern Ocean, imbedded in ice, and thereby preserved from return home, and kept it escaping in my residence during the continuance 
corruption ; so much so that the birds and beasts of prey came to feed on its of the disease in the city. 1 also placed large quantities of the substance 
flesh, when it had fallen from the mass of ice upon the seashore. Now, what necessary for the evobution of this gas, in the hands of a Bristol druggist, 
does this fact prove’ It paoves that the catastrophe which overwhelmed this||who was kind enough to distribute twelve hundred quantities of it gratui- 
extinct animal was the last that had occurred, for there it has lain in its mass, tously to applicants during three days, with instructions tor the use, and 
of ice undisturbed by any succeeding catastrophe. It proves also that the ca ||am happy to say that during that time the deaths fell from ten to one per 
tastrophe.was sudden, overwhelming, and freezing up an animal which dwelt) day; and I have but little doubt that if every ship arriving in England 
not amongst frosts and snows ; and either its climate became all at onee con-) from an infected place should be exposed to a perfect famigation with chlo- 
verted to the climate of Siberia, or it was so sealed up in ice, at the time of its rine, we shall be preserved from the infection. 
destruction, that the atmosphere could not reach it to corrupt it, during trans-| If the disease should pass this cordon by any accident, then every house 
port, or at any subsequent period. It proves that no subsequent deposit has '” the infected district should be simultaneously fumigated with it—say 
taken place on the surface of the earth, for there, on the surface of the earth,||three times a day; unless done in all houses at the same time it would be 
where it was then deposited, it has ever since lain. It proves that up to the! useless, or nearly so; and to do it effectually, a mixture of three parts of 
very time, we might almost say the very day, when the earth took its present| (Common salt and one of black oxide of manganese should be placed just in- 
form of surface, and the present constitution of climates, animals of the ex-| Side the outer or street-door of the dwelling-house, and a little common 
tinet race existed ; and it bridges over that gulf which was supposed to be so Vitriol poured upon it. The inward current of air will convey the chlo- 
vast between the former and the preset world; it presents us with oue of its, Tine gas to every part of the interior, and wherever it can be smelt the ef- 
extinct inhabitants all but alive, and it brings the era of the last of its races| {€Ct is produced—the miasm is destroyed. 
into contact with time, and within the roll of this world’s generations.” If articles of clothing are infected, and the colors likely to be injured by 
All the great facts of geology are sufficiently explained, the author thinks, by the gas, they may be heated in an oven or on a kiln, to 250 or 350 degrees 
(about the heat of baking bread), when wage | might be handled or used with 
am, sir, &c., 


that event of which the Bible furnishes us with an aecount so express and de- - . 
\periect impunity. 


tailed— 
THE DELUGE. 


“ This deluge, supernatural, brought about by the hand of God—universal, 
yet not necessitating a new creation, because certain creatures were kept alive 
in the ark—this most important of all phenomena is whe!ly -xcluded from the | 


Bristol, Oct. 11. HEeRAPATH. 


OLD MEDICINE’S MISTAKE. 
HOW HE SWALLOWED THE WRONG MEDICINE. 
Messieurs Drummers :—A pleasant party, a few days since, visited the 


modern geology. That the deluge should not have formed an indispensable | me, 
lace Camp greund below Louisville, for the purpose of inspecting the chival- 


of their system—that it should not have forced geologists to find a p 


faith Tus sons of Kentucky. Col Bradbury, of Cincinnati, was the ranking offi- 


for it in any theory which they might propound—is not creditable to their ; 
been!|\cer of the party; the kind and gentlemanly Lieut. Col. Walker, of the Ex- 


as Christians. But, account for it how we may, the deluge has not only 
strangely passed by in all cases, but in some cases must have been wilfully 


re-| change, <bly assisted the first in “‘setting his squadron in the field ;” Major 
‘'Halderman, of the Louisville Courier, took charge of the regiment, and Dr. 


sisted ; and the facts which testify to it have been blinked, and left unexplained . 4 
|\Chamberlain, one of the heroes of Mouaterey, packed the medicines, while 


and sunk, rather than honestly admit the only explanation of which they seem 


“high private,” your obedient servant mounted guard over the convey- 


capable. The case of mammoths o/ Siberia is one of those to which we allude,| of We hed 
r up our line of march for camp. 
where animals, confessedly of extinct species, have been found perfectly pre-|| ected Dan Marble drummer, but he deserted, for which he will, in good 


served in the ice, so that the flesh was in a condition fit to be eaten, not only | 
by dogs and bears, but even by men. The fact proves that the deluge which | 
hos Soltebved these mammoths was sudden and was the /as¢, and that race | 
now extinct lived up tu thattime. But the remains of similar animals, being | 
found very widely diflused in Germany, in America, North and South, though) 
not in the same preservation as in the frozen regions, prove notwithstanding | 
that the deposits of Germany, America, &c., are at the same time, and that) 
all being destroyed by the same fatal catastrophe, that deluge was universal. | 
But there can be no universal deluge by natural causes, as we have already’ 
argued ; therefore tt was by the hand uf God: there has been no subsequent 
catastrophe, or the ice in which these animals were preserved would have been 
melted ; and, the species being extinct, infers that there was no subsequent cre-) 
ation.” 

The whole subject is discussed with knowledge and skill. The leading pur- 
pose of the author is to show that the tacts of geology do not contradict, but 
rather illustrate, the Scripture narrative. His work will be found a useful an- 
tidote to such extravagant and presumptuous books as “ The Vestiges of Crea-' 
tion,” as his object leads him to expose many of those absurd conjectures which, 
though they are sometimes stated with the sincerity of ascertained facts, have, 
in reality no better foundation than the fantastic assumptions of a restless, im 


patient, and illogical mind. 


THE CHOLERA. 
The following letter from Mr. Herapath, the eminent chemist of Bristo} 


time, be court martialed. We arrived in time to witness the evening pa- 
rade of Col. Williams’ regiment, and they are, truly, as fine a looking body 
of men as ever Kentucky sent forth to bear her victory crowned banner. 
The Colonel you will recognize as the Capt. Williams who marched an 
independent company of Kentuckians to the sanguinary affray of Cerro Gor- 
do, where they nobly distinguished themselves. 

@Dr. Chamberlain, from his skill in treating disease in Mexico, together 
with his surgical ability, so signally displayed at Monterey and Buena Vis- 
ta, has won trom the volunteers the sobriquet of “Old Medicine.” He has 
been appointed surgical director of this division of the forces, and was, at 
the time we write of, on his first visit to camp. After the evening parade, 
Gol. Williams very politely invited ys all into his marquee, to ‘* take some- 
thing.” A general introduction to several officers took place, and when 
Col. Bradbury was mentioned, there was considerable of a flutter at his 
rank, but he immediately calmed it down by saying— 

* No fighting Colonel, geutiemen !” 

Caps were eesy ov military heads, at this anuouncement Col. W. call- 
ed his boy to cleap glasses tor the guests, and while Uhis operation was pro- 
ceeding, Bradbury stepped out into a company of the boys, and offered to 
throw any of the crowd, side hold, just for the honor of Ohio. Kentucky 
snatched at his offer; but, while the preliminaries were beiug settled, the 
Colonel was summoned away todrink. On an inspection of Col, W.’s li- 


|quor chest, it was discovered that all of the first tier of bottles had been 


cleared ; resort was had to the second, where, he said, was hid away some 
fine wines and cordials. Some person handed the doctor one of the bottles, 
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which, on smelling, he pronounced blackberry cordial; Bradbury agreed jin the English tongue, letters to English churches, and then to English manu. 
with him, and it beimg a mice, innecent drink, the doctor poured out balfa |facturers and bavkers, and then new furnaces and forges will illuminate the 
gill, putin a little water, and tovsed it off. He puckered up his mouth at hills of Wales with their midnight glow, and the tall factory chimneys of Lan- 
the taste, but politely said nothing against the liquor. Brad. tasted three ‘eashir and Yorkshire will thicken to a forest, and labyrinths of the busy bee- 
fingers’ depth of it next, and he immediately assumed an attitude something winged machinery will be added to the looms and spindles plying now. And 
like Macbeth, when he sees the bloody form of Banquo, at the banquet. __‘the iron horse will shake the sombre solitudes of barbarism with his great tread, 

** Who hath done this?” shouted the Colonel, his face twisting spasmo- | and call strange tribes of men to couze out of their dens and caves and forest 
dically, as if an eel was moving under the skin. _ | lairs, into the sunlight and sympathy of civilization, and to ae their — 

** Done what?” exclaimed everybody, mounting to their feet. or bird-skin garments for those of fine-spun wool or cotton. And at every place 

** Poisoned me,” shouted Brad, © I've drank dandanum evough to kill) where he halts for fuel-wood, he will ive a Christian mission and eg of 
my whole regiment.” ‘the English tongue ; and returning, be will bring in his saddle-bags more letters 

The doctor now strode to the case, bis eyes starting from his head, and) for Bibles, and ih bales of cloth and clothing. ‘The irresistible genius and 
seizing the bottle, he smelled again, and again tasted it, and the more he propagation of the English race are fast auglicising the world. Under the seep- 
smelled, and the more he tasted, the more he became convinced it 48, | tre of England alone there live, it is said, 140,000,000 of human beings, embra- 
sure enough, /audanum | = ._|/eing all races of men, and dwelling between every two degrees of latitude and 
_ never could wrestle in-holds,” said Brad., ** and now your Kentucky! |ongitude around the globe! 
has, by me by the innards, thrown me to adead certainty: And there is the Anglo-American hemisphere of the race, 
—where is the stomach pump :” | jt i v 5 years, and spreading it through the western world — 

“* Stomach pump !” said the doctor, desparingly. [pet y not by Christian missions, 
a door nail before that can be obtained here.” | but also commerce, in every port, on every shore accessible to an English keel. 

‘Oh, God !” exclaimed the Colonel, ** there is no hope then ci {The heathen of China; or the East Indian, whilst buying sandal-wood for in- 

“That a man should go sately through a campaign - Mexico,” says the)) nse to their deities, from English or American merchantumen ; the sable sav- 
doctor, ** to come here and die by a dose of medicine 2” - . | ages that come out of the depths of Africa to barter on the sea-shore their glit- 

_ ‘Gentlemen it can’t be medicine,” answered Col Williams, * for a mi- tering sands, their ivory, ostrich feathers, or apes, for articles of English or 
Brad manufacture ; the red Indians of North or South as wa 
‘mili ‘come from their hunting-grounds in the deep wilderness, to sell their spoils to 

Are you sure he was no military surgeon ? the '\English or he companies ; the swarthy inhabitants of the ocean 

am certain he knows nothing about mediciue,” answered Col. W. |: th es 

The alarming mixture now underwent another examination, and all agreed, 4% Mey run to the to P 

: ; : : : | lish East-Indiaman, bringing their yarns and curious ware to sell to the pale-faced 
that it was bitter enough to be poison, and certainly had no claims to be)/*"! : . - 

; : = : foreigner ; all these acquire and carry back to their kindred lessons in the Eng- 
cordial. While doubt divided all parties, our friend Walker, who had! f hi nd b oid 
been enjeying the scene, burst into laughter at the comic picture of alarm) @nguage, ane home ane house th 
all hands presented, and informed them that the frightful decoction was, each of which links its possessor to the magnetic chain of «ivilization.— 

‘** Stoughton bitters,” and nothing else! I think there were a few joined, Burritt. 
very heartily in hat laugh, for alarm had, for some moments, started the . CHEVALIER BURT MACKAY. 4 : 

perspiration on more than one of the company, The doctor now began to After being turned ashore from several boats, on his recent trip from Cin- 
think about how he got hold of that bottle—I won’t be certain, but | -trong-| cinnati to this city, Burt succeeded in taking passage on the steamer Hi- 
ly suspect that our Lieut. Colonel helped him and Brad. to the suspicious) |bernia, and for a time remained unnoticec ; but obscurity has no charms for 
liquor. this celebrated rogue. He was soon engaged, with a thieving partner, in 

“I have no objection to a final * home in the west,’ ” said Brad., ‘* but I\\a game of cards in the social hall ofthe boat. Ina short time the true cha- 
don’t want it to be five feet below a Kentucky camp s:round.” racter of these worthlies became known, anr, perceiving it, they broke up 

After the company had taken a little something to dilute the cg nan their — A tall western mau indulged in a steady stare at Mackay, and 
started home, and on the way Brad. was indulging very treely in laughter) remarked : 
at the occurrence. ** So, hoss, you’re that cute fellar, Burt Mackay, eh? Why in thunder 

“The idea of being poisoned, seems to please you,” says the doc- meant hme es and quit a filchia’ other pevples’ pockets ?—you’re 
tor. g ookin’ enough to quit ii.” 

*I’ll make a capital story, as it now stands, for the ‘Reveille,’ answer- | ‘* They won’t let me,” answered Mackay. ‘“‘Whenever I try to pass along 
ed the Colonel,“ but I was just thinking if you and me*had died from tak-||quiet and raspectable, some fellow is sure to steal something, and then they 
ing some of your ‘ old medicine,’ what a sweet nab it would have made to! pounce on me. [| should like just to see any man that ever seen me steal- 
the account of a bitter catastrophy.” SoniTaIRE, — In anything, or that ever found stolen property on me. [He is too cunning 

‘ito be caught at one, or seen with the other.] Because I travel like a gen- 
itleman, and carry baggage like a gentleman, they say I’m a thief, but it’s a 
‘lie, old fellow. I acknowledge I have been caught in bad company, some- 
\cimes, but so have preachers. It don’t necessarily follow because a man 
itravels like a gentleman, that he isa thief.” 

“Come, you will have te go ashore here,” said the clerk. 

“© What, at Smithland ?” inquired Burt. 

*¢ Yes, at Smithland,” answered the clerk. 

** Well, but I’m known here, partuer, couldn't you take me on to the 


** You will be dead as 


filiscellaneons Articles. 


VISIT TO THE SIAMESE TWINS. 
A correspondent of the Raleigh N. C. Biblical Recorder, under date of Au- 
gust 2, 1847, gives the following account of a visit to Chang and Eng, the cel- 
ebrated Siamese twins, who it will be remembered visited this city some fif-) 
tween years since. > 
In company with my friend, William M. Nance, Esq.,I called to see the lhe d a teams ye fee ; il pay you your own price, [Here 
Siamese twins, Coang and Eng, residing about one and a half miles from Mount! 
g ance | Trot along,” was the clerks only answer. 
Airy, on a valuable farm which they have lately purchased, and removed 
+4 4 will have to walk you overboard. 
from the county of Wilkes. The wife of one of them was at home, and four of « po. get out of humor,” says Burt ; ‘* if it must be, it must be, bot 
their children, all of whom favor them much in appearance. They have each j,», 4 |ittle tight on this ove of the Ameri-an people. Just let one of your 
pe pe | servants bring out that beautiful large truok, and that elegant capacious 
n honor of their banker ef that nam % 6 
city of N. York. The Mrs, Banker whom we found at home appeared to be 
good looking intelligent woman, with a free and open countenance, apparently) Burt was permitted to quietly sneak off, for which be returned his thanks, 
about twenty five years of age. There appeared to be a number of servan:s and the Hibernia passed onward, her passengers feeling that their pockets 
about the premises of different ages and sexes. Their house is small but they 4nq trunks had narrowly escaped a geveral inspection. 
are making arrangements to build anew and commodious one. ‘The wife of * 
one of them and two of their children, were at Wilkes. ‘They live alternately | THRILLING ADVENTURE IN CANADA. 
at each place and will so continue until they build a new house, or sell their = 4 trap had been set by one of the men named Mr. Jacob Harrison, who be- 
plantation in Wilkes which they design todo. They take much pleasure in jing out in search of-a yoke of oxeu, on the evening in question, saw a young 
farming, have a fine crop, and are quite plain and econo) nical in their dress and pear fast in the trap and three others close at hand, in a very angry mood, a 
manner of living, are fond of hunting, and with their wives and little ones, ap- fact which rendered it necessary for him to make tracks immediately. On ar- 
parently quite happy and contented. | riving at the Farm, he gave the alarm and seizing an old dragoon sabre, he 
Their wives are said to be members of the Baptist Clrurch of respectable pa- was followed to the scene of action by Mr. James H. Burke armed with a gun, 
rents, and the twins occasionally goto church. They ame punctual in attending, and the other man with an axe. . 
the elections and vote the Whig ticket. I learn that im addition to their prop- ‘They proceeded direct to the trap, supplied with a rope, intending to take 
erty in North Carolina, that they have an invested fund io. New York. As they the young bear alive. {t being a short time after dark, objects could not be 
are fond of farming, it would be much better that were they situated where qistinctly seen ; but on approaching close to the scene of action, a crashing 
they had facilities for getting their productions to market. I suppose, however. among the leaves and dry branches with sundry other indications warned them 
the inducements of the chase make them prefer a resadence near the moun- of the proximity of the old animals. When within a few steps of the spot a 
tam. dark mass was seen on the ground—a growl was heard ; and the confined beast 
made a furious leap on Jacob, who was in advance, catching him by the legs ; 
THE IRON HORSE. Fe _ the infuriated animal inflicted a severe wound on his knee, upon which he 
English coal and iron are the spirit, bone and muscle of the socializing agen- drew his sword and defended himself with great coolness. Upon receiving sev- 
cies now working to bring the world’s extremes into ami cable neighborhoods.’ eral wounds frow the sabre the cub commenced to growl and cry in a frightful 
See what they have done to break down the barriers which once made two and peculiar manner, when the old she bear attracted to the spot rushed on 
worlds ! They have bridged the Atlantic with keels that wait not for favour- the adventurous Harrison, and attacked him behind with all the ferocity at- 
ing winds ; until, in the sense of division, “there is no more: sea” between the tendaaton the circumstances, Jaccb turned upon the new foe, and wielded 
two hemispheres. A hundred years ago, Edinburg and, ondon were as far his rusty weapon with such energy and success, that in a short time he de- 
apart, by the measure of time, as Liverpool and Boston are now. English |prived her of one of her fore paws by alucky stroke, and completely disabled 
coal and iron have laid the bars of 9,000 miles of railway irr the New World, her eventually by a desperate cut across the neck, which divided the tendons 
and of nearly twice as many more in the Old; which miles, if linked in one con- and severed the spinal vertebrae. Having completed his conquest, (in achiev - 
tinuous track, would girdle the earth at its equator with a race-course for the ing which he found the sword a better weapon than the axe, the animal being 
iron horse. And the iron horse, a word for him of Saxon stoe k ; for it matters unable to knock :t from his hand ; every attempt to do so being followed by 
not where he is stabled or harnessed for his mission---whether to thunder thro’|'a wound) he had ample time to despatch the imprisoned cut at leisure. 


“* Walk that plank now, or 


Siberian waters with an ukase of Nicholas ; or from Cario to T imbuctoo, with 
a message from Ibrahim Pacha ; or frem Thibet to Calcutta, «4 a commercial 
errand, he will show his Saxon posirer. and his Saxon groam and rider.— 
pe he goes, there will go the English language, and the geni us of the Eng-' 
ish race. 

From the far, still depths of Central Asia, he will bring, Londo, ward, letters 


ltance. Mr. Burke having discharged his gun at the otber old bear, only slight- 


During the time the stirring and dangerous scene we have related was enac- 
‘ting, war was going on in equally bloody and vigorous style at a short dis- 


ly wounded him ; the enraged bruin sprang at him with a furious howl. The 
animal was met with a blsw from the bit-end of the fowling piece ; at the first 
stroke, the stock flew in pieces, and the next, the heavy barrel was hurled a d is. 


Ky 
| 
{ 
4 


near where Powers had been stationed, a miserable sheleton of a jackass, 
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tance of twenty feet among the underwoox', by a side blow from the dexterous|| [From Punch.} 
paw of the bear. Mr. Burke then retreate.’@ few feet and placed his back | THE EFFECTS OF THE PRESSURE. 


against a large hemlock, followed the while c.‘osely by the bear, but being ac-| It seems to be an established fact that nobody has get any money, and 
quainted with the natare of the animal and his Luode of attack, he drew a large ‘therefore, if the business of the country is togo on (which we humbly sup- 
hunting knife from his belt and placing his arms b V his side coolly awaited the pose it is), we see no alternative but resorting to an exchange of commodi- 
nuit. ‘ __ | ties, since transactions for cash have become almost impossible. Though 
The maddened brute approached growling and gn #shing his teeth, and with a man may be without gold in his purse, he has probably a gold watch in 

a savage spring encircled the body of the hunter and 1 be tree in his iron gripe. his pocket ; and those who are without silver coin may be possessed of sil- 
The next moment the flashing blade of the couteau c. ‘asse, tore his abdomen ver spoons. We think it exceedingly likely that a system of barter will 
and his smoking entrails rolled upon the ground. At this exciting crisis of the shortly be established to prevent that stagnation in business which must 
struggle, the other man accompanied by the dog, came u,? in time to witness otherwise ensue from the limited quantity of cash that is just now availa- 
| ble. We wish a few enterprising tradesmen would lead the way in the 


the triumphal close of the conflict. 
Two old bears and a cub were the fruits of the dangerous «‘dventure—all ex-| great plan we have hinted at, by advertising their intention somewhat in 


tremely fat ; the largest of which it is computed would weigh “pwards of 250 |the following fashion ;— 4 
lbs. We have seldom heard of a more dangerous encounter With bears, and In consequence of the tightness of money, the proprietors of the 
we are happy to say that Mr. Burke received no iajury ; and Mr. Jacob Harri- HOUNDSDITCH MART OF ELEGANCE 
son althorigh tore severely and having three cibs broken, is doing well under AND MAGAZIN ES MODES DES MINORIES 
the care of an Indian doctor of the Algonquin tribe. ‘Have resolved on reducing all their articles from a price in cash to a price 
poet in commodities. A gentlemanly wrap-rascal, lined throughout with best 
*““WHO GOES THERE ?” .¢1,,| Dlanketinug, and hitherto charged one pound, will be supplied for 
During Col. Price’s campaign to the valley of Taos, last winter, a bac tle THREE SILVER DESSERT-£POONS, 
was fought at El Embudo, between a small portion of our troops and 4!/And can be made to measure for 
greatly superior force of Mexicans and Indians, in which the latter were THREE TABLE-SPOONS, 
handsomely routed, and the command then moved on some distance to form |T'rowsers from a Plated Candlestick upwards, and Fancy Vests beginning at 
an encampment. A SILVER PENCIL-CASE. 


Ali were tired, but the camp was at length formed on an open plat of|/| Or we may see something like the fellowing:— 
ground, near the village—a sort of level spot in the midst of surrounding |) jt has been said that money is the root of all evil ; and, there being now 
mountains, traversed by several acequias or water-ditches, used for irriga-|/no money, it is to be presumed that every thing is good. Inspired with 
ting the small valley. Altogether the place afforded a tolerably seeure Camp, this supposition, Messrs. Screw and Doo have determined on offering their 
as any approach of the enemy might by vigilant sentinel» be detected at 4) 'grst-rate stock of linendrapery to the public without the intervention of 


considerable distance on all sides. money, by receiving the value of their various elegant novelties in kind. 
_ The sentinels were posted after supper, all of them in much better con-|'They have some exquisite shawls, which S. and D. are enabled to offer at 
dition to sleep than to watch ; but they went on duty with cheerfulness and A LEG OF MUTTON EACH; 


it is even said Corporal C » of the “ Avengers,” not being familiar - : se 
with military duties, on being ordered a guard from his company, actually a — soiled muslins that may be had at the surprisingly 


stood post all night himself, although he hai done important service A MUTTON-CEOP PER YARD 
in the Beht the day, and distinguished himself by his energy and efficiency Gloves of the best town-make can be put in at a 
Slowly moved on the hours untid midnight was passed. All, so far, had QUARTERN LOAF THE PAIR ; 


been quiet, and nothing heard but the passage of the “ reliefs” and ‘“‘grand|/and Hats may be procured at all prices, from a 
rounds.” BASIN OF SOUP TO A TUREEN. : 

Two o’clock came, and Jimmy Powers, an Irishman who had volun-|| We are perfectly aware that the system of labor exchange was tried some 
teered to quit his shop in Santa Fe for the campaign, was on one of the) few years ago by Robert Owen, the philanthropist, and a few other Sous of 
outposts. Jimmy was on the lookout, brightly enough, and at length what||Harmony, who, if they were legitimate Sons of Harmony, behaved very ill 
does he see but a man, or somet hing, coming towards him. to their parent, for they literally kicked poor Harmony out of doors. The 

“« By the iverlastin,” he said to himself, ‘you looks like an Ingen.” | |labor exchange, in those days, being got up by a few people bonded to- 

The object kept approaching slowly,{cautiously, silently. Powers brought gether in brotherly love, turned out a most quarrelsome business, and the 
his carbine to a present. police had to be called in every five minutes to preserve that peace which 

** Who goes there 2” he calle:d out it was the aim of the united brothers to promote. We do not, however, 

No answer, but still the sanue almost imperceptible approach. argue from the failure of the former undertaking any reason for discourage- 

** By the holy St. Patrick,” says the sentinel, ‘1 must know who ye are.|/ment to that which is now proposed. The little differences of the Owen- 
In the name of the Lord abov e—who goes the a 2” ites arose from their very natural anxiety to get a bookcase worth ten pounds 

All the silence of night sti)i reigned around, and Powers felt the cap of for a pair of boots value ten shillings, and as there were several seized with 
his carbine; but the mysteri-ous visitant drew n.2ater. the same sort of predilection, the thing fell to the ground. 

“* Who goes there ?” he z.gain demanded, rather firmly. ‘Speak, or I’llj) Things are now quite altered, and as nobody has any money, everybody 
blow the d——d head off ye !” will of course be flocking to the tradesman that offers to take labor in ex- 

Still no response. change for labor, as long as the practice lasts. 

“ Yer sowl to blazes, then :” said the sentinel, bet ween his set teeth, and : 

BANG! went the carbine, whose report was reech ced and reverberated Be particular about Dates.—A Scotch tradesman, who had amassed, as 
among the hills for several minutes, and awoke the w bole camp. he believed, £4,000, was surprised by his old clerk with a balance-sheet 

Everybody rushed in the direction of the sound, an 4 found Powers re-||showing his fortune to be £6,000. 

“Tt canna’ be,” said the prineipal ; ‘* count agen.” 


ing. j but it could not be 
wake Ser the ahet at, & The clerk again declared the balance be £6,000. The master counted 


found. 

a Shc d——d Ingen,” said Jimmy. “I’ve only woun ted him, and he himself, and he also brought out a surplus of £6,000. Still he had a lur- 

has put off to the hills.” : king doubt of the existence of the extra £2,000 ; so, one night, he sat down 
Next morning somebody, bringing wood for breakfast, :'aw, in a gully||togive the columns “‘ one count more.” At the close of his task he jum- 


ped up, and rushed through the streets in oe of rain, to the house of 

i ; haa been eat-|/his clerk, The clerk’s head, capped and drowsy, emerged from an attic 

couns ersign, window, at the sound of the knocker, to inquire the errand of his midnight 
” visitor. 

“ spate. St Ieouis Reveille. ** Who’s there ?” he mumbled, ‘“‘and whatdo you want ?” 

«It’s me, ye scooneral !” exclaimed his employer, ** ye’ve added up the 


Presence of Mind.—-Baily, who has been sentenced to the State’s prison‘|year of our lord amang the poonds !” 
for life, for an attempt to assassinate Mr. Hotchkiss, was at the age of sixteen For Hunting Ezxtraordinary.—A singular instance of the capture of two 
ral foxes took place on Wednesday last, in a field in the parish of Eastdown. 
board a whaling vessel, f eecepe. His the lovers of the genuine sport will endeavor to suppress their in- 
a ’ - the “ varmint.” appened that the farmer had a suspicion that there 
had | was araobit harbored in the plug-hole of his pond—a place of concealment 
near the kel: Wes fri in one of which t bat species of quadruped not unfreq ently resorts. With a view 
: son, perfectly safe, as he thought ; having a frierd in o to make sure of his game, he raised the plug sc as to let out the water, and 
tiles thereby served notice of summary ejectment om any tenant which might 
Bail th be de. have sought an asylum there. The water came rolling on, while our sports- 
blade as Waited at the mouth of the sluice fully armed ; but with rather an un- 
was Withdra.wn from the wound thereby esc ing discover y. The vessel||Professional weapon—a shovel. enough, out peeped he, 
was afterw ards b be ied in keeping his which he was »bout to execute his sanguinary purpose, when the 
lace, and i ed i it fo hi - a af x he vessel let). port, living on creature shru’.k back, but only for a moment, for the rising water compell- 
hic ort t hi Bail Written out) bit to face his foe, and out he sprang—a fox of huge proportions! Our 
his own rt hi y blicatvon in crime it hero, with certain aim, levelled a blow with his shovel, and poor reynard 
is ve hi at fell. Scarcely had he despatched the game, when ‘he fancied he saw or 
coques d bei ac epard. ‘le le ive yor 8 sah pe heard another inmate attempting to emerge from this singular retreat ; and 
su by petty — tantil twelve, vied land |Vithin a minute out bolted a second fox, which with an equally ‘rue aim, 
en see he brought dewn, and afterwar@s rejoiced in acouple of brushes—ine tr 
and transported for life, and each time m ,ade his escape; the secon phies of only a few minutes’ sport, which he exhibited to the wondering 
here the naval service, rob! the vessel in which he was of rustics, the 
: field, by whom such a rude mode of slaughter would proba oo 
whick he thru at into one of the g uns, ty as littlebetter than sacrilege. A correspondent adds, that such a 
u el. 
of a large amount of bank biils, in street, in broad da y light. Having of the sportsman, ow! e almost withy 
served out his time, about six months since when he vas turned adrift;|| Effect of the Panic.—Even the omnibus-drivers complain of the pres- 
ee which was com found, and thoy suf that miaute is marked by the occurrence 
illi m |jround, and they sa ost eve 
was concerned was that of Mr. Benn et, at Williamsburg , which was co ve 
y 


mitted some three days after he and hi rades attemy ted to assassinate u : 
Mr. Hotchkiss, in this city on the 3¢, of May last. —We ; hall publish some — things off, but are nevertheless brought frequently to a stand- 
still. 


startling confessions made by Baily very shortly. 
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MR. DUNUP’S FAILURE. 4 || A fund is being raised for the relief of the widow and children of the 
Of all the victims of the crisis, there is no one more deserving of sympay late Richard Brinsley Peake, Nearly two hundred pounds are already sub- | 
thy than Mr. Denup, whose failure we have already alluded to. Several scribed. The following persons have given five pounds each :—Madame : 
meetings of his creditors have been recently held on the stair-case landing, Celeste, T. P. Cooke, J. Warley, B. Webster, W. Farren, E. Wright, Doug- 4 
Y just outside his door, but the tone has been anything but friendly, and las Jerrold, Planché, Albert Smith, Charles Kean, Ranger, and Rodwell ; @ 
though a desire has been expressed to wind him up, the manner in which Charles Kemble, £2. A Committee, consisting «f Charles Kemble, Dick- 5 
the proposition was put forth savored sirongly ot hostility. We cannot ens, Jerrold, Kean, Charles Mathews, Webster, Cooke, Braham, Keeley, ‘a 
help thinking that Mr. Dunup has been rather hardly used, for if confi- Paul Bedford, Hemmings, and others, has been formed, for the purpose of 
dence had continued he might have gone on—in the old way, it is truae— raising the fund. It is the intention of the Committee to give a public 
till the present hour. We understand that, in imitation of ove of the large} “Theatrical Benefit,” on a most extensive scale, for the same benevolent 
firms, he forwarded a statement of his affairs to the Bank of England; but object. Peake was the author of upwards of one hundred successful dra- 
tue authorities in the parlor scarcely looked at it, and it was sent down to mas, 


the kitchen, with instructions to return it without comment, There is no | F c 
doubt that if the Bank had only eased his circulation—that is to say, faci- | anny Kempie Buruer has caused a great deal of excitement among 


Se the pious Scot i i i i 
lated his turning round—his credit might have outlived the crisis. The! te 


rumor that he has raised money on stock is erroneous; for on enquiry, it nown, had refused to allow an : 

y train to run on the Sabbath day, but the 
that only the actress posted from Greenock to Glasgow on a Sunday, went 
which have undergone, within the last two or years, “1 a: | direct to the railway station, somehow or other got a special train, and off 
ing depression. An attempt to support Mohair Stock by what the bill moh she went from Glasgow to Edinburgh on a Sunday night! The affair was 
al reel aoe for Me Dunop could ordre oe ket a poand tecet bot the towing and fing ote 

Numerous reports are circulated as to the origin of the stoppage of Mr. by sail ther 
Dunup. It is not true that his difficulties were increased by his having)... denied. What will Sir Andrew Agnew say ? ’ 


gone deeply into the Brandy-and-Water Junction, or the great Cheroot and ak the oft 


Cabbage Extension ; for his transactions in both these lines were extreme-' . : 
, F ; : lin, and of her re-appearance at the Royal Opera House, on the 12th inst. 
ly moderate. It is hoped in some quarters that Mr. Dunup’s relatives may Moria, * La Figiia del Reazimente.” She wes 


et come forward ; but as several or his uncles have already made advances, |“! ‘ ‘ 
a what deposits could be obtained, we fear there is something very futile S!#8™, and showers of splendid bouquets fell at her feet from every tex. 
in the expectation we have mentioned. |The German critics say that her voice is greatly improved. 


| Mr. and Mrs. Kean have been playing at the Theatre Royal, Man- 
Last Compliment to Jenny Lind.—Jevny Lind has left us; but ere she chester. 

had halt crossed the Channel, an English mermaid rose ahead of the ship; | Mrs. Woon, the vocalist, is giving concerts in the provinces. She resides 

the paddles were stopt, and the syren begge’ of the Swede to accept, a8 4! near Wakefield. 

slight memorial, her comb and mirror, Jenny, of course, received the Watack has addressed a letter to the Sunday Times of to-day, denying 

gifts with her usual sweetness. She then begged the syren to sing a 80D€; ;hat he iz now stage-manager of the Princess’s Theatre, or that he has any 


but the mermaid, shaking her head—as much as to say, ‘Since you've! 404); hat ith “*the Jew.” H he i t ed at any Me- 
been heard, it’s all up with mermaids,”—and with a bubbling sigh, dive 


to the bottom of the deep. | a = whe was engaged at the 2g Italian Opera, Covent 
Rage ee: ae eee Garden, last season, is now in Paris, where she is winning golden opinions 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN LONDON. of the public. The critics are unanimous in pronouncing her a great vo- 


From the New York “ Spirit of the Times.” calist. 
Lonpon, Oct. 23, 1847. | A letter received this afternoon from Paris, says ‘‘Mr.MircHe.x is here, 
. My Dear “ Spirit.”—I have scarcely any interesting news to communi-| organizing an Opera Comique for the St. James’s Theatre. Mme. Jutiren 
| cate by the steamer Washington. I intend to leave town to night for South- is also in Paris, negotiating with Pauline Viardot Garcia for Drury-Lane 
ampton, on purpose to examine this splendid American steamer, as several) Theatre. It is rumored, also, that Lumley is in Paris. Costa is in Milan, 
Englishmen have told me that she is “ the finest vessel that floats on salt: making engagements for the season 1548 at Covent Garden. Balfe is com- 
’ wrter” Of course the ever-obliging and kind-hearted commander, Capt. posing two operas—one for Drury Lane, the other for the Opera Comique. 
! Hew'rr, will order Champagne, that I may drink ‘* God speed the ship,” Wallace is in Vienna, to produce his ** Maritana.” Benedict is in Stutt- 
as usual, | |gardt, to bring out bis ‘* Crusaders,”, which will also be done in Vienna. 
During the week there has been only one topic discussed in the different ee a bey yey a a tor Drury Lane, has just arrived 


circles of the town—scarcity of gold and failures in consequence. It is no | - ney C 
joke when one’s grog is reduced one half, owing to the scarcity of money !), As I shall write again in one ME oe now subscribe, as usual, 


Since the days of our Mother Eves no one ever knew such excitement, pa_ 


nic, stinginess, bursting-up, want of tin, and awful dreams about the fu- | 
ture! {| WHAT IS TO BE DONE FOR IRELAND! 

But there are a few theatres open, and there is a perfect rush to get seats! ‘ : a Dusuin, October 19, 1827. 

{ do not know how to reconcile such things. Merchants, bankers, brokers) The high sheriff, nobility, gentry, and clergy of Galway, in their address to 

os and traders, are going into the Gazette ; there is no trade, and Zess money ;' the Lord Lieutenant, on his visits to the October fair of Ballmasloe, which is 
and yet the theatres are crowded every night, and men and women squeeze, ‘the Irish index of agricultural commerce for the next winter. have told his 
and sbriek, and push for places! You may say that they do this on their| Excellency their opinion as to what is to be done for Ireland now, and why : 
last half-crown, but then, I ask, how do they keep it up night after night ?) —They say :— 

Madame Vesrris opened the Lyceum, a perfect temple, on Monday night “ The failure of the staple food of the people has produced a degree of hu- 
last, and tne house was filled, and running over, long before Dick Hughes; man suffering and of pecuniary embarrassment unparaileled in this country’s 
told the orchestra to ‘* wood-up.” The crowd before the doors reached to, annals ; and notwithstanding the enormous extent of the relief measures, no 
the cab-st-nd in the street, and Governor Spillman’s house was a common (class in the whole community has escaped uninjured. All are involved in 
thoroughfare for half an hour, because it was a short cut to the “ pay here”) \debt—all are struggling for existence ;—a struggle rendered the more deadly 
box. Vestris was, of course, delighted at the extraordinary influx of bul-| by the monetary crisis which has supervened, and which bars all the avenues 
lion at her bank, and, in fact, she sent to the Bank of England se: «ral bagellot eredit.. Nearly ali the country rates of the last summer levy are uncollect- 
of gold and silver, which had quite a favorable effect upon the Stock Ex- ‘ed ; the arrears of the former poor rate are unusually large, while the Unions 
change, and considerably relieved the money market! The price otf Con-| are every where in debt. The interest on bonded mortgages is unavoidably 
sols immediately advanced ! |jeopaid. Annuities, rents, and all other engagements remain unliquidated— 

Madame is called “ a marvellous woman,” and, indeed, so she is She’ our produce is nearly unsaleable—demands are flocking in on every side, and 
has done what no other person coulddo, She has taken an old house that, law costs are accumulating : while the community like a fever patient first ri- 
was filled with trash, and has converted it into the most beautiful theatre; 'sing from his bed of sickness, is scarce able to totter under its former engage- 
in England. I canuot find time to describe the neat and elegant interior, ments, much less to meet the enhanced rates and impositions so unprecedent- 
or the new, light, and agreeable entertainments which she has provided ; edly heaped upon it.” 
but this I can say, that the Lyceum, under her excellent management, is) + We have no wish to repudiate our debts ;—as far as our go abilities we are 
destined to be one of the most aristocratic and fashionable places of amuse- willing, nay anxious to repay to the last farthing, our just proportion of the na- 


ment in town, | tional advances. We believe the great basis of national prosnerity is unim- ; 
7 Mons. Juturen is so well patronized at Drury Lane, that he is obliged paired ; and that if leniently dealt with—permitted to reeover from its present 
: to refuse baskets full of shillings every night. state of prostration, and our resources judiciously developed, there are ample 
“ The Surrey Theatre continues to be well filled. The same remark will means not only to pay back the nation its advances, but to leave a considera- 


apply to the Adelphi, Princess’s, Haymarket, Marylebone, and Sadler’s ble surplus to increase the prosperity of the empire.” 

Wells. ‘| They 2dd—that the oceupiers of land are utterly unable, at the present mo- 
Joun R. Scorr is still drawing “ the inillion” with “* The Bottle.” The ment, to meet this extraordinary crisis—that enforcement of payment would 

** Era” ot to-day says that the capacious house teemed with heads, and yet |be alike ruinous, costly in execution, and would psc, the very framework 

even a whisper could be heard. ‘+ His truthful delineation of the princi- of society. They thank his Excellency for recommending the delay of pay- 

= : pal character in the drama of ‘ The Bottle,’ is another feather in his cap— ‘ment of the Treasury advances, and beg him to urge the government to let 

: : it was painfully intense. He appears to be, and justly so, aa enormous fa- the country recover ere payment is sought. 

vorite, and the large houses he draws are but a fair reward for the spirit | I have given their statement at length, because it is true, and their demands 

‘reasonable ; and because in it you have the sentiments of all such, in the parte 


and liberality of the management in engaging so popular a tragedian.” 


A new play, called * The Heart of the World,” written by Mr. Marston, of the country similarly circumstanced. I shall now give the cream of the 
the author of ** The Patrician’s Daughter,” Was produced for the first time Lord Lieutenant’s answer, because it will do to be stereotyped for all such ap- 
at the Haymarket Theatre, on Wednesday last, the 2ist inst, The author, Plications. He admits the truth and accuracy of their representations ; refers 
says it is **an attempt to embody what is noble in woman,” and the heroine; t¢ the £750,000 contributed as proving that, as the calamity was unparalled so 
—Miss Helen Faucit—saved the play trom condemnation. It is not con-| the British interest and exertion for ite relief were unprecedented ; he knows 
structed with artistic skill, and at the fall of the curtain the audience are| the wish of the government is to be lenient. " 
quite unable to describe the plot, There is little incident, and that little! _‘‘ But the Government, in this case, is the Treasury ; or in other words, the 
is veiled in obscurity, The ** Times” says that isolated passages occur in Taxes paid by the working classes ; and owing to the commercial and money 
the drama which do great credit to the writer, and the sentiments of love  crisis—now, unfortunately, of long duration—and to the enormous price of 
are exalted and poetical ; but the beauties only come out in fragments; as food for many months past, these classes are everywhere in a state ot extreme 
for a drama, there was not even @ foundation, much less a superstructure. \suffering, The Revenue has, by a natural consequence, fallen off to a great 
The house was crowded, and the new pieee was announced for repetition; amount ; and the Government, as bgp: of the publie purse, cre bound to 
The costumes belong to the latter part of the 17th century, and were very| watch over, alike the interests of the whole community ; and must necessarily 
rich, find themselves incapacitated from doing al] that, ‘ more prosperous cir- 
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cumstances they would desire and would think it their duty to do for Ireland.’ llder. Now in this country, one word of censure of the system, after such a re- 
«In connection with this Ballmasloe address, 1 regret to mention that from cord, would be denounced as an apology for murder, but is it not obvious 
two causes—the state of the money market and the failure of the turnip crop that—instead of 4 system which makes it equally the interest of the tenant as 
for feeding, this fair was about the worst in the memory of man. of the landlord, to cultivate the land to the uttermost, the system in Tipperary 
What, then, isto be done' Why, if the Government can’t do what these is one that tempts the occupant to let it run wild, be idle himself, and pay no 
gentry want—give relief out of an exhausted and deficient treasury,—give it, rent, and that what is wanted is a change to precisely the opposite. 
out of the taxes of an impoverished, and in many cases a starving population While on this subject | may mention that the Warder ! a high-church and 
—then these gentry mus/ get it from the measures which Parliament can give conservative print, says: ‘* not upon authority, but upon information on which 
—and would have given, but for their insane and feudal opposition. The land, |there is the fullest reason to rely,""—that a bill has been prepared, to repeal 
must be sold—the Proprietary must be multiplied and solvent—the wastes, alike the Irish Poor law, and the Tithe Commutation Statute; and to trans- 
must be made productive,—to the landlord, the people, the Government. An, fer from the land to a fund to be raised by an Irish property or Income Tax, the 
heiress was married the other day,—the daughter of the celebrated ‘“ Dick) entire charge of the Church and Pauperism of Ireland. Tord John Russell's 
Martin, of Galway,’’—with an estate of twenty-five miles in length, two-thirds letter to Mr. Astley, however, would seem rather to indicage a design to maka 
of which is desert. And the chairman of the Monaminey Electoral Division of the /and/ords bear all. This plan would come at the holders of funded and 
Mallow, County Cork, says : * The nou-resident proprietors possess the most other property for their share,—which would be but just ; but then sucha bill 
valuable interest is nearly nine-tenths of the soil of our district. Their estates |would destroy the character of the church as established; and from making 
are capable of great improvement ; and for the most part, indeed, four-fifths of the mode of support depend upon the wi// of Parliament, making support or 
them are wilderness, waste and unproductive ; but which, if drained, reclaimed, mo support depend upon that variable—and, now-a-days, very uncertain—will 
and improved, would give ample employment and subsistence to the whole) the transition be slight and easy. 
surplus population, and change the district from a region of distress and cala-- The Queen in council appointed last Sunday as a day of thanksgiving for the 
mity into one of comparative wealth and prosperity.” Instead, then, of a lord- harvest, and ordered a collection for the distressed in Ireland and the Highlands 
lv, pauperized, feudal, bankrupt Proprietary, the whole aspect of landlordisim and islands of Scotland. The amount will not be known for some time, but it 
must be changed ; the ‘irst step to an industrious, peaceful, and comfortable is not “ The Thunderer’s”’ fault if it was not a failure. He raked up all the 
population. ||misapplication of the former,—lamented the injury to English charities from 
The pertinacious preserving of these deserts,—worse than the English game’ |the absorbing interest felt in Irish distress . and thus winds up . 
preserves, having neither physical beauty nor even furnishing sport, as preserv-- ‘* A collection of course there wil! be. The church wil! collect and all the 
ing no living thing—makes one almost wish for the despotic power that, in Dissenters, the Society of Friends will show their usual liberality. America 
Prussia, made an Ukase save the ceuntry from ruin by an agricultural revolu-, of course will give again, as also the French, the Pope, the Sultan, and some 
tion. Jn Pomerania, two millions of acres were in the hands of some thirteen dozen tribes of Red Indians. The rest will follow im due time. The pro- 
hundred proprietors, with five millions of mortgage debt. A decree gave the gramme is much as follows : Two or three hundred pounds collected in the 
power of sale ; another forced the landlord to accept a sum in lieu of rent n order middle of October ; a yell of impatience for its arrival before the end of the 
force the lordly beggars to give place to independent small proprietors ; and month ; a disgusting seramble for it in November ; all spent in December :— 
with them came skill, industry, and capital to do justice to the capabilities of||by Christmas, furious tirades from Drs. Machale and Higgins, and their trans- 
the land. A similar resolution—made according to British Parliamentary law, |atlantic brother Dr. Hughes; meetings to abuse and menace the English the 
must take place in Mayo and Cork and the Ringhom of Kerry ; and then the |whole of next year, till perhaps September, when there may be a momentary 
eres of over-population, ejection, emigration will give place to industry, culti- pause in abuse for the purpose of begging another twelve month's supply.” 
vation, and peace. | Mr. Trevelyan, however, Under Secretary of the Treasury, now in Ireland, 
What is to be done’? Why, if you came to,Ireland and saw an immense |has written a correction to the tirade of the Times ; and it is accompanied by 
exportation—not of the surplus produce, but of that necessary for the people's \a letter from Sir John Burgoyne, who presided over the Relief Committees of 
subsistence,—and at the same time an immense importation of manufactures, last season. They tell the English public, through the same medium, the 
that we might as well manufacture for ourselves, you would say—most natur || Times, the real state of the case; and why the famine districts of the South 
ally—the Irish are the most anomalously incapable people on the face of the||and West, should be put upon a different footing from the rest of the country ; 
earth. With the right distribution and due cultivation of the land, manufac-|'thus in those districts the potatoe was the only food of the people,—it takes 
tures will come. A cotton manufacturer—formerly of Limerick—stated to \three acres of corn to produce as much food as one of potatoes. ‘The crop of 
the Hand-loom Weavers’ Committee, that there is more water-power on the corn is seanty and scarcely any potatoes were planted,—and the dry summer 
Shannon, within six miles of Limerick—which might be employed for manufac-| made the green crops that were to supplement both deficient. The landlords 
turing purposes, now totally lost—than the whole steam-power of Manchester /are short of rents ; the small farmers cannot pay poor-rates ‘Till the remedial 
and Glasgow. But where's the capital’ To this the Lord Lieutenant replies measures come into operation, that will make the poor-law adequate by giving 
—in his answer to an address from the town and neighborhood of Ballinasloe— jable bodied employment, as is the case in the rest of Ireland, namely, the im- 
that this depends on Irishmen alone ; m this the government is powerless ;—| provement and cultivation of the land. England must, as Mr. Trevelyan phra- 
that so long as ignorance and prejudice prevent the secure investment of capi-||ses it, ‘‘ tide them over these shoals,” for whether the people are culpable in 
tal in Ireland, so long will the millions that otherwise would have enriched this not cropping the land ; trusting lazily and indolently to the poor-law or relief 
country find their way to foreign loans and mining speculations ; but let edu-| rations ; or the landlords in not supplying seed and forcing cultivation: or the 
cation and example teach the people their own interests, and English capital demagogues in advising neglect and mischief to embarrass the government, 
get adequate security, and neither capital nor enterprise shall be wanting. ‘I o drive the people to despair, and force a crisis of convulsion, or all three togeth- 
shis they might have auswered—but that would not have been etiquette, or jer: the people must not perish. It may not, indeed, be the duty of the gov- 
«+ the ticket,” as the cockneys say,—that the government can, and ought long jernment—as the Connaught Bishops seem to take for granted, to provide food 
since to have, by a due regulation of the relation between the landlords and for destitute localities ; their duties may be more general ; that may rest with the 
the people, and by bringing the waste lands into cultivation for the use of the, local authorities. But it is the duty of the whole community notto suffer a 
people, made it the equal interest and wisdom of all classes togive safety to| part to perish; and it is the duty of the legislators to give scope for the deve- 
property. | lopement of a country’s resources ; to abolish, by wise'laws, a state of things 
ut there is an approaching famine emergency. The Government look for such as the following. Says Mr. Thomas Campbell Foster, the « Times Com- 
it, and have the police at work “ taking stock."’ And in order to aid them in an-| missioner :’ 
swering the question—when that dark hour comes—what is to be done! the! ‘At present, and I do not speak as a mere theorist, for I have been over 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Connaught have issued orders to their clergy to every part of it (south and west) from Dunfanaghy Head, in Donegal, to Cape 
furnish their statistical accounts; im order to enable them, they say, + to Jay; /Cleas, in Cork, shia portion of Ireland is a disgrace to the British empire, for its 
before the Government such a true picture of national destitution as no sophis-| neglected capabilities, and its poverty and its wretchieduess in the face of every 
try can contravene, and no administration, responsible for the lives of the peo- ‘natural advantage that can lead to wealth. There are to be found neglected, the 
ple, can delay in providing for.” Thus, there will be t2me/y and adequate in’ finest harbours, magnificent rivers, an almost continuous succession of lakes 
tormation. Whether, in consequence, parliament will be summoned angen ewe pate, natural water carriage of the cheapest kind, unlimited water power, 
and whether the measures of Government will materially vary from those of jrich and discovered mines, thousands of uncultivated acres, and a sea teemi 
last year, it is too soon to guess. The commercial condition of England, in}|with fish. The harbors are unfrequevted ; the Shannon impresses you wi 
connection with the neglect of cultivation after the fearful warning of last poun) eantgninls at its vast and deserted expanse ; the lakes are unused except by 
and the insane ravings of our “Ins Councilmen,” proposing an embargo on jan occasional turf-boat , no water wheel betokens industry ; the minerals are 
the exportation of agricultural produce, and on the importation of British man- |unwon ithe land a dreary looking waste ; whilst Cornish men almost alone fish 
ufactures, will, I fear, check the generous ardor which displayed itself so mag-, the waters in the sight of the starving Irish.” 
nificently in voluntary contributions ; and want will be, to a tremendous extent,| He then orges—what I have often done—that the lands shall be, by act of 
the cause or the pretext for a winter of dreadful doings. || Parliament, allowed to pass into the hands of a solvent proprietary,—that the 
They have begun—in Tipperary ; ever foremost in the unenviable notoriety | |money carried off by mortgages shall be spent on the estates: and that enter- 
of deeds of crime and blood. [ do not, usually, record individual cases : but [||prise and capital may be allowed te work, where ‘ God has dove so much and 
shall refer to one the most recent, because it illustrates most powerfully what I |man so little.” 
have been saying, about the necessity of the British Parliament and the Irish’! In fine the men of Clare fullow the men of Gaiway, telling the Lord Lieu- 
Landlords combming to effect such a change in Landlord and Tenant relation- tenant of ruin and starvation, and urging labor on the unfinished roads. No 
ship as alone will give security to his life and property : and aocording to Lord ‘encouragement is held out, as it would orly, as last year, withdraw the people 
Clarendon, introduce capital and physically to regenerate the country. A Mr | from the tand. Let them fill the workhouses; then only will come the out- 
Roe, a landlord, a relative of Mr. Clarke’s, whose murder, about this time) |door relief,—which will force employment on the land. When the means are 
twelvemotnh, in open day, with multitudes looking on, none of whom would aid, thus exhausted,—let them apply for government supplementary aid for the 
in the capture of the assassins, created so wide and deep a sensation of horror, roads. On the 2d Nov,, the mecting of Repeal members, to instruct Parlia- 
—has met a similar fate, and like him, is said to have been a kind landlord— |ment,—which it is alleged will anticipate its usual time of meeting,—is to as- 
that is, for Tipperary. A meeting of the magistrates has been held to address, semble. On the 4th—two days after—The * Irish Council” convenes a meet- 
the Lord Lieutenant on the subject. At this meeting the Ear! of Glengall sta-| ing of Nobles and Commoners. What their suggestions will be,—whether si- 
ted, that from informatien received, they had reason to believe that the mur- milar or antagonistic—remains to be seen. At all their meetings a one-sided 
derers had debated whether they should kill Roe, the landiord, or his agent ;| legislation is the favorite topic,—the abolition of duties on imports to Ireland, 
and that thev fixed on the landlord, because he had a family of young children | ‘and favor to her own productions ; a narrow minded interference with the busi- 
—the property would go intochancery,—a receiver would be appointed ; and||ness of Parliament, and impotent as contracted, instead of setting themselves as 
as such men are ususully careless, they would be able, for along time—during |Hercules advised the waggoner for the raising his wheels from the ruts—to the 
the minority of the children—-to act as they leased, and pay or not pay rents, jwork of improvement in their respective localities. ‘This day the Roman Ua- 
as they liked. I de not know—because the Earl did not state—how he came) tholic Bishops hold their Annual Conference,—a month before the ordinary pes 
to know of these deliberations , or why the same information did not lead to, riod; and the express design is that they may afford all the information in their 
the apprehension of the murderers. But the ostensible cause of the murder |power to the Government and Parliament, of the aetual condition of things 
was this :—A tenant held ten acres; only about one was cultivated—even this |in their several dioceses. And the Presbyterian Missionaries, Crotty and Bra 
one not half well enough ; and the rest run to waste. He paid no rent. \nigan, write from Round Stone and Balling, to the Directors of their mission in 
The landlord offered him the produce of the one acre, remission of arrears, and | Belfast, asserting the distress to be as great as last year ; and urging to equal 
ten pounds. toleave. He refused. He wasejected. Then came the mur-| liberality for its relief.—{ Correspondence of the Courier 4 Enquirer. 
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= FIVE ‘DAYS L ATER FROM EUROPE. ling list of failures that have occurred since Oct. 19, is from Wilmer & Smith’s 


The Steamer Washington, Capt. Hewitt, arrived at this port on Tuesday ) European Times an , 
from Bremen via bringing us London papers to the 24th uik., gyn 
and Liverpool to the 23rd (Saturday.) Considering tbe roughness of the|/ Warden & Co., merchants, : an 
weather, she made an excellent psssage. Brooke & Wilson, shipowners, do 
Com and cotten remained about as before. Some new failures had occurred,| Gtazebrook & Son, iron merchants, do 
and money continued extremely scarce. 0., wholesale tea dealers, 
Ibrahim Pacha arrived at Maltaon the 14th ult., on his way to Eng- iverpool Banking Comp any» : . 

an, James, Canadian trade, 
We were advised by the Caledonia that a deputation from the bankers, 8 adie & Hulbert, tea brokers, do 
merchants and others interested in the trade of Liverpool was about to wait||Newcastle Union Joint-Stock Bank, Newcastle. 
upon the Prime Minister for the purpose of preseniing a memorial for relief (ost yw o3 Co., bankers, esematier. 
‘The deputation consisted of ten gentlemen, who were introduced to Lerd John manufacturers, 

and, Napoleon, do 


Russell on Tuesday, the 19th, by Mr. Wm. Brown, M. P., and Mr. Cardwell, 
M. P. “ or age ch it “ The large Liverpool house of Littledale & Co. had been aided by the Bank 
Lerd John Russell, in company with Sir C. Wood, Chancellor of the Exche-|/0f England, as is stated in the annexed extract from the money article of the 
quer, and Mr. Labouchere, President of the Board of Trade, received the Liv-|| Londo Express of 23rd ult. : ; 
erpool deputation with great courtesy, and discussed at great length with them|| ‘‘ The real state of the negotiationist with the Liverpool house of Messrs. 
the suggestions they urged for the interposition of the Government to relieve} |Littledales (since the firm has been named in others) may be stated thus.— 
the money pressure-—but concluded by stating and emphatically repeating, that The Bank undertakes to renew acceptances or endorsements of the house 
although he and his colleagues would consider with the greatest attention the||Which have come into their possession through their branch bank in that city, 
memorial from Liverpool and the arguments it had here enforced, * he could||and other quarters, to the amount of £160,000, on condition, that the securities 
offered shall be approved by their solicitors. A further sum in stock was con- 


not then hold out any hope.” 
We subjoin a report of the interview as relating to the most important topic ceded on loan, which the house undertook to replace at the price, but free to 
furnished by this arrival :— sell, and a credit uf £50,000 was granted in bank notes besides. The more 
From the London Times 20th. cousiderable part of this transaction is contingent on the arbitration of the se- 
The deputation having been presented, curities offered. : : ; 
The Bank of England had compromised with the Royal Bank of Liverpool 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL received them with much courtesy, and e..pressed . ye ee 
the willingness which he and his right honourable colleagues present felt to hear||@0d these two occurrences had caused much satisfaction in Liverpool.—Here, 
any representation which the bankers, merchants and shipowners of Liverpool ine the great evil in all such times, rumors of arm pn rae —_— 

dt i erienced by the||ted were circulated, but frequently without foundation. Among such unfound- 
ed rumors was one that North and South Wales bank (another of the 


mercantile community of the country. 
Mr. STUART, Mr. BROWN, and other gentlemen of the deputation then Liverpool joint stock banks) had failed. It was peremptorily contradicted. 
proceeded to direct the attention of the noble lord to the critical position in (From the Times, 20th.) 


which the merchants and traders of Liverpool were now placed in consequence)! ., ¢..+. are we to say it, but the truth must be spoken,—the country is 
of the existing pressure on the money market, and the deplorable condition of poor. To say that it an money or credit will not — a very pas al 
trade, commerce, and manufactures. They wished it, however, to be distinct-|/ g idea of the helplessness to some ef our readers. So we will repeat that 
ly understood that the relief which they sought at the hands vf the bewiennt England is actually poor in the grossest and most tangible sense. The country 
kind. At the of every till just now been miserably destitute of food. That deficiency is hardly 
| supplied, and in supplying it so far we have both to part with our gold, and put 
later, if carried to any great extent, involve the ruin of the trader. Orders)|,. selves in debt to the world. This is being poor in a very plain sense. Again, 
from abroad for goods or produce could not be executed, from the impossibility/|,,. are unusually short in the materials of manufacture, and consequently in 
of converting into cash the bills drawn against them. The deputation could)... manufactured commodities wherewith we have hitherto purchased what 
not refrain from expressing their opinion that much of the alarm and want of we wanted from our neighbors. Now, there is no theorizing, no currency- 
ben oa arena tines Foy all classes might in great part be allayed spinning, in these simple facts, they are perfectly intelligible im the case of one 
y Ee judisious interierence of the Government. d person, and are equally so in the case of the nation. There are people, in- 
The memorial which they (the deputation) were charged to present, dwelt deed, who appear to imagine that while poverty in the case of an individual 
strongly upon this subject, and set forth that, in the opinion of the memorialists,|) ;, , very solid affair, national poverty isa sentimental abstraction which an ar- 
a temporary advance by Government, to be secured on the credit of the coun- gument or a word can demolish. There is, however, no difference between 
try, would effect an immense amount of benefit for the mercantile classes, and|/) tho bf the 
by tending toallay groundless alarms, cause the release of large sums of money||,,, ’ P re pea 
which ‘The effects of the dearth have been seriously aggravated by the humanity of 
Commences, nation, Besides the natusal rise in the price of food, a fact alone sufficient 
was the duty of the governinent to,make, as a continaance of the present state|/,, 11, ys into debt, we felt it our duty to feed for many menths several millions 
of things would inevitably have the effect of depriving hundreds and thousands); 1 oj.ng ‘This cost us £10,000,000, of which £8 000,000 were to be bor- 
of the laboring population of classes of employment, and thus prostrate the great rowed. Here is the case of a man who, being poor already, and stinted in his 
industrial resources of the country. The accounts daily received from the man- is be bie 
ufacturing districts showed that houses of the greatest respectability and divides his last the 
most ample resources had bent before the overwhelming pressure of the pres-| , ah seer. " ‘ 
ent moment, and those who were es vay rienced in monetary and commer-|| ,, The deputation of the Liverpool merchants and bankers, coming from the 
pa rae — rigs no if esr did = immediately come of ‘second port in the empire, and that now involved in the most serious disasters, 
ordinary claim to our sympathy and respect. We feel for these gentle- 
of the welfare of the country depended, the result would be that ees intot nee #8 we do for too many others who with a great game in their hands sud- 
solvent, and possessing their seourities were convertible ito) | find themselves obliged to give it up; with a capital enough to leave 
ready money) ha hich th rciall ultimate surplus, are ruined for want of an immediately available fraction of 
Lord J. RUSSELL admitted that the ta their means. They ask for an advance on the credit of the country. We have 
classes labored at od id long foreseen the day when British merchants and manufacturers would have to 
matter was one which “Mainer’ : follow the example set by Irish railway directors. ‘The one demand is as just 
cupy, the re th the Gov ’||as the other; and there can be no doubt that the balance of utility is in favor 
to say that he could not hold out any hope i : “4 aN. al oh . aa of regular and reproductive employments over the rude, tedious, aud perhaps 
ernment could interfere in such @ unprofitable works of the railway. We pointed this out last April, when Sir 
relieve individuals from pressure. the h rom! Charles Wood brought up again his loan to Irish railways ; adding, that there 
Sage |were many of our owr manufacturers and merchants who stood in far more 
— og ; 4 need of money than the Irish speculators ; while the respective conditions of 
A member of tbe the two peoples would soon present the very same claims. ‘lhe conclusion we 
por might again take the liberty of waiting on his Lordship with other). 17.4 to on that most disagreeable and discreditable subject applies to this in- 
-||stance. Any advance on the credit of the nation, any boon which Govern- 
rd J. RUSSELL said, that it would eed much  prerd ~ Steet in inent can bestow, cannot possibly be an addition to the capital of the country. 
the deputation again whenever they conside ey could aid the object 1|/Tt can only be a rearrangement,—a violent disturbance of the natural order, for 
view, but at the same time, he assured them that he could not hold them out)|). .o46 of a few favored persons or classes. In fact, the nation is poor. All 
any hope. poor. All must bear is as they can. The weaker must be left to that fate 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer took an animated part in the are '| from which it 1s, unfortunately, impossible to save them without throwing the ir 
and the impression left upon the minds of the deputation was, that the rig - burden on some other, perhaps equally unable io bear it. The aid given to one 
honorable gentleman had not, up to that period, been thoroughly acquainted! )..¢ starves another. That Irish railways may be finished, English railways 
with the alarming pressure that existed. He admitted to the full extent the) 1. 5+ be suspended. The Irish South-Western goes on. Even the English 
distressing position of mercantile affairs. North-Western is brought to a stand-still, We only trust that we shall not 
The « Jondon Times” approves the course of the Minister, and so does the} soon find that the population of Lancashire must die, that Galweyjand Tippera- 


Globe, though the latter r was among the originai opponents of the Peel! ry may be fed.” 


act. 

The Morning Post and the Morning Herald bitterly assail Lord John Russell’s}; Affairs in Switzerland wear a very threatening aspect. It is announced by a 
decision, which however seems to us likely to stand, as much from fear of the}/correspondent of the * Allgemeine Zeitung,” that in copsequence of the men- 
new Parliament, as from any conviction of the possible evil of interfering. If)/acing symptoms of a civil war in Switzerland, the Cabinet of Vienna has de- 
the Ministry should by an order in Council, authorize any departure by the) ieruuued ov drawing a military cordon along the whole length of the Swiss 
Bank from the stringent provisions of the Peel act, they must, as the first step) trontier, rom the Lake of Constance to the Lake Maggiore. There were from 
in the new Parliament, ask for an ‘ Act of Indemnity,” which, constituted as} 3000 to 4000 men in the Voralberg, and a further detachment of 1000 men has 
that Parliament is, they might not obtain ; and their character, station, and for-|\been ordered to proceed there. A similar force has been ordered from the up- 
tune would all be forfeited. A more probable alternative, if the pressure is to||per valley of the Inn to the southern districts to watch the Engaddi Pass. The 
continue, seems to be the immediate summoning of Parliament, thus leaving to||/Paris papers contain letters from Berne, stating that the Austrian troops had 
it the responsibility of the measures to be pursued. commenced their movement. Great excitement was caused by the intelligence. 

Pressing orders left Berne on the 16th to accelerate the levy “en masse” of 


Among the failures are two more banke, one at Liverpool, the other at New- ' 
castle ; neither of them, however, of large capitals or liabilities. The follow-|jall the troops intended to form the contingent of the canton, which will amount 


3 
} 
| 
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to 45,000 men. Several pieces of artillery and howitzers, with their artillery- 
men, who were practising firing for some time at Thun, entered Berne the same 
day. ‘The states cf Zurich and Vaud are also to call out the whole of their 
contingents, that is, 15,000 men for the former and 30,600 for Vaud. The 
Catholic cantons, on the other hand, whilst deploring the necessity of war, 
and doing all in their power to avert it, are nevertheless preparing to resist 
with desperate energy. ‘The question of war submitted to the popular vote in 
the canton of Valais was decided in the affirmative by more than {1,700 votes 
against 350. Full powers were subsequently granted to the Government by 
the Grand Council to arm the country. Col. Taffner was appointed second in 
command of the army of the Valais. The organization of the troops in Lu- 
cerne and in Friburg is complete. 

f_Un the 18th at Berne occurred the first sitting of the Helvetic Diet. M. 
Furrer, the deputy for Zurich, proposed to the assem>ly to send two federal re- 
presentatives to each of the cantons of the League, to address a proclamation 
to the people of those cantons, and to direct the committee appointed last ses- 
sion to give instructions to the federal representatives. ‘Ihe motion encounter- 
ed strong opposition, but was ultimately adopted by a majority of twelve and 
a half states. On the 19th, the committee to draw up the proclamation to be 
addressed to the Sonderabund was to be appointed. It is evident that the Li- 
beral party has a majority in the Diet, determined to carry everything its own 
way. If the Sonderabund, therefore, does not yield, and from the eneourage- 
ment to resistance which it receives from France and Austria, there is no pro- 
bability that it will do so, civi: war becomes inevitable. 


(From the London Times.) 

Matters could hardly have reached the dreadful state at which they are now 
arrived in Switzerland, when a contest appears to be imminent which will de 
luge that once happy and industrious country with blood, if both parties had 
not carried their principles and their passions to the furthest extremity.— We are 
convinced that at no time have revolutionary passions and anarchval principles} 
been more boldly and scrupulously professed than by the leading members of 
the present Radical Governments in Switzerland, and especially of Berne and 
of Vaud. We believe that they are men who would recoil from none of the 
atrocities which disgraced the French Conventicn in 1793; and that in the 
name of liberty they are endeavouring to grasp at the most arbitrary power by 
the most brutal means. Nothing pA can surpass in iniquity the policy 
which has probably ere this dictated a declaration of civil war against a cluster 
of primitive states, whose only crime is an immutable determination to uphold 
their religious institutions, and their cantonal rights. And although we are as 
little disposed as our French ministerial contemporaries to espouse the cause of 
the Jesuits, and we regret that measures were not taken long ago by the com- 
petent authorities to withdraw them from Lucerne, yet we should be dead to 
every generous feeling if we refused our sympathy to their heroic champions, 
and if we could consign these unhappy priests, whose schools have long been 
the boast of Fribourg and the Valais, to perish by war or massacre. At this) 
crisis, however, we fear that no friendly interposition, and no concessions could 
allay the fury which is already bursting forth on every side. A portion of the 
Swiss people, excited by their governments, have reached a pitch of exaspera- 
tion at which the quarrel must be fought out ; and the blood which may be shed 
will rest upon the heads of the assailants. 


No doubt the imminent danger of this convulsion continues to excite the live- 


liest interest and solicitude on the part of the French and Austrian Govern || 


ments ; and they would have no small reason to fear the organization of a re- 
volutionary state on their own frontiers. But, at the same time, we on every 
account deprecate an armed intervention in the affairs of Switzerland, and es- 
pecially because it would prove fatal to the independence and the character of 
the Conservative party. To the honour of that party be it said, that, in spite 
of the numerical disproportion of the federal army to their own forces, not a 
voice has been raised in favour of foreign succor._-The organs of the Conserva- 
tive party throughout Switzerland have never ceased to contend for the invie- 
lable neutrality of their territory, and to protest against intervention; and we 
have no doubt that the approach of French jand Austrian troops to the frontier 
will only render the Swiss more anxious to uphold the great principle of their 
national existence. 
ITALY. 

The correspondence of this paper, in hio letter from Pisa, published yester 
day, stated that the Austrian troops, according to the best information he could 
obtain, had not evacuated Ferrara. The contrary was asserted by the whole 
French and London press ; but it turns out that our correspondent was correct. 
On the 10th of October, a week subsequent to the date of the alleged with- 
drawal, the Austrians still held Ferrara. ‘The “ Alba,”’ Florence journal, how- 
ever, states that the Austrian Minister, the Count of Lutzow, had waited on the 
Pope, and informed him that the Austrians were willing to evacuate the town. 
The Pope replied that he would not be satisfied with the evacuation of the town 
alone, and insisted on the Austrian garrison being likewise withdrawn from the 
citadel. Count de Lutzow, on leaving the Palace, repaired to the French Em 
bassy. Count Rossi, in his turn, called on the Pope, with whom he remained 
two hours, wicnout, 1t appears, being able to prevail on His Holiness to alter his’ 
determination 

The act of abdication of the Duke of Lucea, dated Modena, the 5th inst., and 
ratified by the Hereditary Prince, was published in Florence on the 11th, with 
a“ mola proprio” ol the Grand Duke, announcing the incorporation of chat du- 
chy with Tuscany. ‘The Grand Duke of Tascany has issued a proclamation, 
naming the Marquis Rinuccini as commissioner, to take possession of the duchy 
of Lucca; confirming all the functionaries of the state in their respective plac- 
es, except the ministers and councillors of state, abolishing the punishment r+) 
death, according a free pardon to all Lucchese, accused, under judgment, or 
sentenced for trespass, assaults, or maiming, provided death have not ensued, 
or the misdemeanor be committed for the purpose of robbery. The pardon ex- 
tends also to smuggling, bearing of arms, &c. 

It is stated that the cholera had appeared at Vienna. 


A bridge broke down across the Danube at Koman, in Hungary, under the 
pressure of the crowd attending upon the Archduke Stephen, and from 70 to 100 
persons perished. 

‘The Swedish Ambassador in England died on the 21st. 

Pracug, Oct. 12. 

Great consternation reigns here in consequence of letters received from Vi- 
enna, according to which the orators who have spoken at the last diet for the 
refusing of the sudsidie’s demanded by government, and for the necessity of ex 
pressing grievances, are, in virtue of an imperial decree, to be henceforth ex- 
cluded from all deliberations in the diet. authenticity of the report 13 stll 


Constanrrnopue, Oct. 7. 

Since the equinoctial gales have set in, the cholera has disappeared from Tre- 
ibizond. It has, however broken out at Bagdad. Baron de Weymar, the French 
‘consul at that city, was again attacked by the terrible epidemic, but has since 
\recovered. 
| From India and China later intelligence was received on the 21st. The dates 
were from Bombay to the 1lthof September Suspecting a conspiracy at La- 
hore, the British authorities in the night of August 20th, had seized the queen 
mother of the Maharajah and conveyed her to a fort 20 miles distant, where she 
was put in confinement.—It was charged that she had insulted the Prime Min- 
ister, who was a friend of the British. Tranquillity prevailed on the banks 
of the Indus. ‘The king of Oude, it was said, had evinced a willingness to cede 
his sovereignty to the E I. Company. 

ALGERIA. 

The “Moniteur,” Algeria, of the 15th inst., reports a hostile movement among 
the Arabs. The Kabyles near Gigelly, incited by a fanatical Marabout, ad. 
vanced, to the number of 1,000 or 1,200 men, against the place, on the morn- 
ing of the 3d, and attacked the French advanced posts. Colonel Faure, com- 
mander of the district, apprized of thetr intention by a spy, was prepared to re- 
ceive them ; and they fled in every direction, leaving several dead on the field, 
and carrying off a number of wounded. The garrison had only six wounded. 
On the following day 300 Kabyles again appeared in the neighbourhood of Gi- 
gelly ; but were dispersed by a few cannon-shots fired from the ramparts. 
| Abd-el-Kader was in the Rif, and still preserved a menancing attitude to- 
‘soa the Emperor of Morocco. His deira remained encamped at Casbat Ze- 
louan. 
| According to the “Constitutionnel,” the Government has decided on enlarging 
its present territory on the West coast of Africa, by the occupation of Ca 
Fert, and the lands lying between the Pointe des Mamelles and Cape Bernard. 
The concession of this territory, which has never been disputed, was made to 
|France by three successive treaties, in 1763, 1765, and 1787, by the Damel or 
(Sovereign of Kayor. It is situated about three-quarters of a league from 


|Goree. 
SPAIN. 

The chief incident in the news from Madrid is the return of the King (on- 
jsort to the Palace. ‘This event may be looked upon as the first consequence of 
\the reaccession of Narvaez. Calling to his aid the Pope’s Nuncio, Brunelli, the 
‘new Premier opened a negotiation with Don Francisco ; who was prevailed up- 
jon to take the initiative by writing to the Queen a letter ef felicitation on her 
\brthday. The Queen's consent having been obtained, it only remained to bring 
‘Don Francisco to Madrid ; a task which was accomplished on the 13th instant, 
‘with much ceremony. The King arrived from the Pardo at half-past four o'clock 
in a coach and six. He was accompanied by the Nuncio ond the Duke of Va- 
lencia; Captain-General Roncall, the Political Chief, Senor Doigurri, and the 
\Governor of the city, General Linares de Butron, rede by the carriageside. A 
\travelling carriage followed, in which were two noblemen of the King’s house- 
hold ; and a strong detachment of cavalry closed the cortege. When the car- 
iriage stopped at the bottom of the grand stair-case, the Duke of Valencia and 
‘Monsignor Brunelli alighted first, and were followed by the King, attired im a 
jsuit of black. Under the peristyle his Majesty was met by the Ministers and 
\the officers of the Palace, who conducted him to the hall of the Halberdiers. 
‘The sequel is related by the « Faro,” a Moderado journal— 

« The Queen awaited her royal consort at the angle of the Palace balcony 
facing the Baylen street, whereby the King’s escort was to make its appearance. 
|By her Majesty's side was remarked the Infaata Duchess de Sesa ; who had 
come to the Palace with her husband, in order to receive her brother. At the 
windows of the Queen's household a large number of persons were to be seen, 
whe shook their handkerchiefs the moment they espied the King’s carriage. 
|When the King reached the plaza of the Arsenal, and alighted at the pri - 
entrance of the Palace, the President of the Council and the Holy Father's - 
gate warnei the Queen of it ; who advanced with visible emotion into the royal 
‘chamber, and received into her arms her royal consort. Their majesties were 
‘left alone for some minutes ; when they returned their countenances were most 
iglad ; and they addressed Monsignor Brunelli, and particularly General Nar- 
\vaez, in terms which might be called thanks if they had not dropped from royal 


lips. 

Pe Early next morning,-Meria Christina, the Queen-Mother, entered Ma- 
drid, accompanied by a single servant. The journey from Paris was per- 
formed in four days and a half. At one o’clock the Queen-Mother repair- 
led to the Palace, with General Narvaez; at three o’clock her conference 
with her daughter was not yet over. The King was not present at it. 


| Tue w Russia anv GerMAny.—Letters from St. Petersburg 
lof the Sth state that, on the authority of the official reports received by the 
Government, the cholera continued to advance towards the north and east. 
Cases of it had occurred at Orel, at Toula, and even in the village of Pensa, 
‘situated only fifty leagues from Moscow. In the province of Astrakan, in 
which there were 31,000 inhabitants, 5,915 cases had occurred, and 3,131 
deaths. The Disease raged with great severity at Tscharno-Jarsk and in 
the environs. At Saratof, the capital of the province of that name, 2,500 
persons had been attacked, 1991 of whom died, In the country of the Cos- 
sacks of the Don there had been 12,651 cases, of which 7,0]7 terminated 
fatally. At Charkov 53 persons had been carried off, and on Sept. 15th 
there were 588 sick at Kursk. At Woronesch, a town withPa population 
of 44,000, the cholera broke out on the 4th of September, and 420 new 
cases, and 150 deaths had occurred daily. On the 15th there were 1,019 
persons ill of the cholera in the hospital, 418 of whom were attacked the 


fsame day. The deaths on that day were 152. 


The Journal des Debats publishes the following letter, dated Vienna, the 
10th instant, announcing the appearance of the cholera in that city :— 
** The cholera has already caused a victim amongst us. Oa the 7th inet., a 
person died inthe General Hospital of that malady. We trust that it is an 
jisolated case, but nothing, nevertheless, shall be neglected to combat this 
scourge, should it make its appearance. The statement made out that the 
cholera had appeared in Galicia is unfounded. [t was the typhus and a fa- 
tal diarhaa, which cut off numbers in some circles of Galicia and Silesia, 
but the cold weather has commenced, and has contributed considerably to 
the cessation of these two maladies.” 

LATER FROM.MEXICO. 
From the N. O. Picayune Extra, Nov. 5. 

Gen. Lane entered Puebla on the 13th ult., with 3,000 men and six pieces of 
artillery —so says a dispatch of Santa Anna. latter could effect nothing. The 
against him on the Pinal. 


doubted, 


From the Durango Journal, of the 14th ult., is derived the information that 


| 
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the U.S. frigate Portsmouth arrived in the waters of Mazatlan on the 22d of| —~ Bxchauge at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 29} per cent. prem. 
September, from Monterey, in California. The U.S. squadron, consisting of |~ 
the frigates Congress, Dale, the Cyane and a transport left Monterey vn the; THE ANGLO AMERIC AN 
Ist of September, for Mazatlan and San Blas, and for Gwayamas and Acapul-| 44 4 MANNA LR 
co. 
The train which is to come down will be under the command of Col. Harney.) ~~. —— _NEW YORK, SATURDAY  NOVEMB' ER 18, 1842, é 
A great number of wounded officers are to accompany it. i TO OUR READERS 
Major Gaines, Capt. Cassius M. Clay, Capt. Heady, Major Borland, Capt. ‘oh 

oa as ‘ home, sad h to add {| urviving Proprietor of this journa! has disposed of the copyright and 

subscription list of the Anglo American, which will hereafter be issued with 


Mr. Bankhead, the British Minister, arrived at Vera Cruz on the 30th ult, “e Albion. ‘The Anglo American will of necessity be discontinued after this 


number, and we are authorized to say that the Aldon will hereafter be sent in 
We regret this 


and was received with military honors. 

A letter from an English house, dated Puebla, October 20th, has been re- its stead, beginning with the impression of Saturday mext. 
ceived at Vera Cruz, from which our correspondent makes the following ex-! sudden termination to our labors, but the death of the Editor, who was also 
jone of the proprietors, has rendered it necessary. 

Puebla, Oct 20, 1847. . : 
* * * However we may soon have our onmiunigotion open, for 1 500 We beg to return our deep and heartfelt thanks to our numerous friends, 
Americans left yesterday, with eight pieces of artillery, and entered Atlis-, Subscribers, and the Public, for the generous and uniform support they have 
co, as we understand with very slight resistance. Particulars have not| given us. — : 

transpired. NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

This will make our State Government remove to a distance, and carry; Having assigned all the debts and claims due to the Anglo American, to 
along with it the guerillas which have been doing so much injury. They} WV. Butler, we are authorised by him to say to all persons indebted for sub- 
all (guerillas) came from a distance—the popvlation in our immediate scriptions, or in any other manner, to said paper, that the proprietor of the 
yo pce never having shown any great disposition to take up arms in|| 4 jhion newspaper, or his agents alone are authorized to collect and receipt for 

ig present war. : 

The principal part of the force recently under Santa Anna is understood ge tn Rl Nov. 13th, 1847 E. L. GARVIN & CO. 
to have marched from Puebia. Being entirely unprovided for, they sub- $ : ’ : 

ieut E B Daniels, of the 2nd Artilery, has died of his wounds, : ei ~ hy 

It is said, and we believe truly, that Capt. Walker, of the rifles, was| Persons indebted for subscription, or in any other manner to the Anglo 
killed inthe af ir at Huamantia. Capt W. left the castle of Perote in com- American, are hereby requested to make immediate payment of the same 

: the proprietor of the Albion or his agents, who are alone authorized to 
mand of three .ompanies in advance of Gen. Lane’strain. Nine miles south, lect and it for th from this dat H.V.B 
of Puebla he met 900 Mexicans, said to be under the immediate command 
of Santa Anna. In charging, Cont W received wound entirely 
through the body, and also lost a leg by acannon shot. His personal anta-|| py , 
ie the and who was a celebrated chief, By the anzival of the American steamer we have London Gates 
it is said that he had sworn vengance against Capt. W. But he, too, fell) |" the 24th, and Liverpool to the 23d ult. 
in the conflict and by Walker’s hands, receiving two balls from his re-.| ‘The news by this arrival is highly interesting, both commercially and politi- 
volver. cally. The failures, sirce the intelligence by the steamer at Boston have been 

Capt Loyall, and eighteen men of his company of mounted Georgians, /heavy—a list of them will be found in our news columns. It is the opinion of 
and from six to ten of the rifles, are also known to have been killed in the! many that the worst part of the crisis has passed, but to others the horizon ap- 
charge of Capt Walker. A man named Raborg, of Baltimore, intepreter |pears as dark as ever. We incline to the opinion that the heaviest of the fail- 
for Capt Walker, lost a leg from a discharge of artilery. Col Wynkoop}|ures have taken place, but an immense number of smaller houses must follow, 


writes that the Mexicans were slaughtered after this like sheep. and it is hard to tell where the suffering will cease. And with all this the re- 
Torres, the editor of the Monitor Republicano, was cowhided tor asper-| Venue has alarmingly fallen off, and Ireland is again veriously threatened with 


sing the character of a lady. famine. 
A duel was fought near Vera Cruz, outside the Gate of Meroy, on the Ist} ‘The following from a London journal, gives an explicit view of the present 


inst, between Capts Warrington and White, with muskets, at sixty pa-|/state of the public finances :— 
ces. At the first fire Capt Warrington received a ball through the fleshy), ‘The Revenue accounts for the year and quarter ended on the 18th of Oct., 
part of both legs, below the knee. are alarming—a decrease on the year of above a million, on the October quarter 
The steamer Ann Chase, and two three-masted schooners have gone) of above a million and a half! ‘This was to be expected: the famine in Ire- 
land, the overtrading in England, with all the consequent dislocation, fiscal and 


ashore in the harbor of Vera Cruz. All, it is supposed, will be totally) 
lost. | commercial, could not happen and not mark the formidable effects of scarcity 


A duel was tought about the 24th ult, between Capt. Porter, of the rifies, and imprudence in the aggregate accounts of the pation. The dearth by a 
and Capt Archer, of the voltigeurs, At the second fire Capt. Archer was) visitation of Providence diminished, while the speculative madness wasted our 
shot in the abdomen—a severe but not a dangerous wound. | resources ; and that “ burning of the candle at both ends” exhibits its natural 
Gen Mora y Villamil has been appointed Mexican Secretary of War. _/yesults in straitened means. 
Lieut Shackleford, of the2 d artillery, has died of his wounds. ‘| If we look to particulars, the account for the year is not so very bad; there 
As far back as the 14th ult., Generals Pillow and Shields were able tO | lis an increase on all the great branchés of ordinary revenue, amounting in the 
be about | aggregate to £673,000 ; the striking exception is the Excise, which shows a 
The political intelligence by this arrival is Vague and unsatisfactory,! decrease of £160,000 ; but the great apparent decrease on the year is mainly 
though as yet we have not had time to read a tithe of our letters or pa-!/attributable to the falling-off in the receipt of “ China-money” and other casual 
ers.  jitems. 
The “ Leonidas” letter made a great stir in the arty. We shall give) ‘Phe account for the quarter is dark indeed. Taking the particular sea- 
ample details about it. One of the above duels grew out of it. json, the country is in a much worse position than it was at this time last 
‘The American Star says that the Americans have entered Orizaba. ‘lheir year: all the great branches of the revenue exhibit decrease, with smal! 
force was about 400—we suppose principally mounted men. No oppo- exceptions under the heads of Taxes and Post-oflice ; the gross increase un- 
sition was made to them. Many merchants went in with them. der every head is only 16,607¢. On the other hand, there is a decrease in 
The steam frigate Mississippi arrived at Vera Cruz on the 22d ult. Customs, 374,000/ , Excise, 641,0v0/., and Property tax, 53,000/., &c.; the 
Assistant Surgeon ‘Tredwell died at Vera Cruz on the 24th ult., of vomito. ‘gross decrease being 1,525,009/. No doubt, the receipts of the Customs in 
A court martial was in session at Vera Cruz on the 28th, for the trial of /the third quarter of 1846 were unduly swelled oy receipts for Corn-duties, 
Capt. John H. King, Military Store-keeper. now in abeyance ; the affluence of the Stamp revenue was an unhealthy ex- 
Gen. Marshall is ill at Vera Cruz, and will not be able to go up with Gen, cess; and the apparent abundance of the Property-tax was unsound: but 
lleven with those deductions, the fact remains, that the diminished aud 
e|wasted resources of the country, a bad harvest in the previous year 


The steamer A. R. Hetzel, Capt. Baker, arrived at Vera Croz from Mobil J 
on the 30th. He had to throw overboard all his horses, having encountered |and disturbed commerce, are telling on the revenue at a most serious 
rate, 


awful weather. 
‘The steamer Florida was in the same gale, and had to threw overboard all | We have transferred to our columns, a letter from the correspondent of the 


biaiaiien. mages & Enquirer,” on the present situation of Ireland. It gives a lively 
Lieut. Steen, of the South Carolina Kegiment, and Capt. Huddleson, of the |picture of the present state and prospects of the country, and will well repay 


14th Infantry, are dead: the former of his wounds, and the latter of « bowel la perusal. ; ; 
Switzerland is again agitated by the contending sections, and they seem to 


complaint. 

A px paper has been established at the capital, entitled La Razon. It w ibe resolved upon an appeal to arms at once. For the present accommods* on 
published entirely in Spanish, is a democratic paper, and advocates the re-es ||@ppears to be hopeless. Berne, the Canton whence the Free Corps invaded 
tablishment of the constitution of '24. |Lucerne, is now the Vorort; the leader of the Free Corps is president of the 

We regret to learn from the Star that Col. Roberts, of the 2d Pennsylvania FP ederal Republic ; and an overwhelming majority gives to his policy the pres- 
regiment of volunteers, died at the capital on the 3d of Oct. tige of a continual triumph in the Federal councils. He is to enforce the dis- 

Lieut. Joseph D. Bacon, of the 8th Infantry, died on the 12th ult., of wounds Solution of the separate League, as a violation of the Federal Pact. Lucerne 
received at the battle of Churubusco. and her allied Cantons no less resolutely prepare to stand by each other; de- 

‘The oewspaper FE] Mexicana of the 14th ult, says it has received letters claring the League necessary for defence against 4 majority bent en crushing 
from Quaretaro, in which it is stated that General Almonte has been received |their religion. The Federal Pact, violated by the Free Corps, is virtually an- 
there with marked courtesy by the persons who “appeared to be most in power,” pulled by the separate League. Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, has written 
and it was feared that they were concocting a pronunciamento against the law- |4 series of letters on this complicated question, the following paragraph from 
ful government. _|the last of which gives a clear view of the causes which have led to the trou- 

The « North American,” a uew paper established in the capital, and pub- |ble, and of the present situation of the different parties :— 
lished in both Spanish and Enghsh, says, on the 15th ult.: «it appears thata| That which rans through the Federal quarrels during the last seven or 
large number of deputies of the Congress, forming a junta have got up pro-| eight years is, not so much the disputed competence of Cantou against 

Diet, as the struggle for ascendancy between the Catholic church and the 
e 


test against Pena y Pena holding the Presidential power. 
success of the Catholic Borge agitators in the re- 


Dr. Wm. Roberts, of the medical staff, and attached to the 6th Infantry as [political power. 
jvision of the Lucerne constitution in 1840—their attempt, even by force, 


tracts. 


Patterson. He will wait till Gen. Butler's division arrives. 


surgeon, died on the 12th ult., of a wound received at the King’s Mills. I cel : 
Capt. C. T. Huddlesen, of the 14th infantry, died in Mexico on the 11th ult., ito accomplish a similar change in Soleure and Argau—the subsequent event» 
of diarrhea. He was in bad health from the time he left Vera Cruz. jjconnected with the Argovian convents, the Valais, and the Jesuits-—all 


volunteers, died on the 10th |these are under one from or another the continuation of the struggle above 
|paeetionedy breught into prominent relief by the action of Lucerne both as 


Capt. Pierson of the New York : men of 
ult., of wounds received in sterming Chapultepec. 


— 
U 
{ 
| 


to 


it i i ies j ol —| 
_ it is not the less true that the general cast of Swiss parties is as follows \lopportunity for those who have a love for this splendid and noble art, paint- 
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Canton and as Vorart. That Cantonhas put itself at tho head of the Ca-| 
tholic Clerocracy (if we may venture to add one to this alrea’y numerous 


Mr. Dempster’s Sorners.—This great favorite is more active than ever. 


He gave us this week his fifth and last entertainment, before leaving for 


family of compound words) of Switzerland, working threugh Democratica! phjjadelphia. Each time he appears before our discerniog public, the Ta- 


forms, and adopting the Jesuits as the most effective of all trainers for a 
political priesthood ; while ‘on the other hand the party called Radical, in- 
cluding both Catholics and Protestants, throughout Switzerland, have 
brought together by common antipathy to this movement—of which anti-, 
pathy the great an t 

against the introduction of Jesuits into Lucerie. We here discover the | 
real pivot of Swise Federal dissensions during the last few years; dissen- 
sions which have divided the country into two hostile camps, and have gi- 


bernacle is crammed to suffocation. It is but justice, for Mr. Dempster is 
been! C2ttainly the best bailad singer of our age, and we don’t know anything 
equal to his popular cantata, “‘The May Queen,” if not his new songs, 
perfectly natural manifestation has been, the protest’ which are to be published next week, by Wm. Dubois, 319 Broadway. 


Concerts.—Mr. Kessler, a new pianist from Vienna,was to give a con- 


‘cert last night, assisted by Mr. Thomas, a French horn, and his son, nine 


ven to the proceedings of the Diet a positive and central character totally) years of age, a future Paganini. 


foreign to its habitual negation and impotence. Of course each Canton | 
has had its own local parties and grounds of dissension, and with these the’! 
Federal poiitics have blended, often in predominant proportion. In Zurich, | 
in Vaud, and in Geneva, the then existing Conservative Governments were | 
placed in a faise position—anti-Jesuit in theory and pro-Jesvit in vote—_ 
which distinctly caused the overthrow ot the two former, and mainly aided | 
in that of the latter. Allowing for such separate Cautonal individualities,| 

1. The*Clerocracy” of Lucerne working for the promotion of Catholic priestly | 
ascendency throughout Switzerland—ultra Democratical in constitutional forms, | 
and leaning upon the veto or referendum as a means of nullifying the lay Rep- 
resentative Council. | 

2. The Radicals—bound together chiefly, if not entirely, by astrong common | 
antipathy to what may be termed the Lucerne policy i 

3. The Conservatives, distinct from both—adverse to the Radicals (who form || 
their own im mediate opponents), and thrown by this circumstance into a sym- | 


pathy with Lucerne, which does not always proceed from coincidence of views | 
—now generally in opposition, except in Neufchatel and partially in Bale Ville, | 
having been elsewhere elbowed out by the suronger contentions between the | 


two other parties. ‘The conduct of Lucerné has indeed been such as todo much | 


Mr. Joseph Burke announces a concert for Tuesday next, at the Taber- 
nacle; it will be a bumper, and a rich musical treat undoubtedly. A new 
pianist will appear on this occasion. 

Acapemy oF Dresign.—This National School is now open during day 
time, and drawing classes have begun since the beginning of this month, 
As they are free, and under the direction of our ablest artists, this is a rare 
ing. We shall soon speak at length of our Academy of Design, an institu- 
tion which deserves public favor, and the serious attention of the press. 

Dr. Mopen Artists —These exhibitions are now creating 
quite a sensation, and Palmo’s house will soon be too small to contain the 
numerous amateurs who are daily attending these living representations of 
the greatest works of ancient and modern times, in sculpture and painting. 
We have remarked with pleasure the presence of several of our best art- 
ists ; in fact, this is a course of history of the art, most valuable to those 
who are engaged in the two branches of the fine arts, illustrated by Dr. 


unintentional service to the Radicals its opponents and much mischief to the |Collyer’s Model Artists. 


Conservatives its supporters. Such is the manner in which the contending par-| 
ties now stand opposed in Switzerland ; the main antithesis is that hetween lay 
power and priest power, each working through Democratical forms. 


it 


Literary Notices. 
Life of Jeremy Belknap, D.D., the historian of New Hampshire, &c. : 


Capt. Rubridge, R. N., of Peterboro’, Canada, arrived in the packet ship |Harpers.—The well-remembered author of an admirable series entitied 


American Eagle. 


« Belknap’s American Biography,” forms the subject of the present me- 


The French Steamer New York put in Newport last night to obtain 2 |moir. The work contains selections from his letters and occasional writ- 


supply of coals. 


The Drama. 


Parx THeatrre,—Mr. Charles Dibdin Pitt is now playing an engage-' 
ment there, and has already appeared in Hamlet, the Lady of Lyons, and) 
a new play in three acts, called The Cavalier, or England in 1640. This 
new tragedian is very highly spoken of, and will likely become a favorite. 

Broapway THearre.—The drama has been neglected at this theatre 
for some time past, on account of the very successful engagement of the 
Monplaisirs. On Thursday, however, Mr. George Vandenhoff was very, 
warmly received in the popular comedy of Money. His Evelyn is a good 
addition to the role of that very talented actor. 

The French ballet, “*‘ Le Jeune Dalmate,” is still drawing full houses 
We don’t like it much, for ourselves; there is nothing new or stciking in 
it, and we advise Mr. Bartholomin to give a little more variety to his group- 
ing and choregraphic evolutions. Giselle, \vathalie, La Révolt au Sérail, 
and many other capital ballets by Taglioni or Perrot, are far more inte- 
resting ; but they are too difficult to get up, peruaps, or too heavy for Mrs. 
Monplaisir. 

Bowery THeatReE.—Mrs. Shaw is more successful here than ever. \ 

Otympic THearre.—Mr. Mitchell has discovered a New Planet, which 
every one is desirous to observe and contemplete by tiumseltf. It stands just 
above the Chinese junk, in a straight line, and in going to look at it, we! 
have t he advantage of seeing Holland. | 


CuarHam THEATRE.—Mr. Chas. Webb made his debut here on Thurs-. 


‘ings, and withal affords a very interesting picture of life in the Eastern 
States a century ago. We commend the work to the perusal of all who 


\would know about one of the good and worthy forefathers, who lived and 


Wrote for the benefit of the New World in its early days, 


| The Pictorial History of England.—We have received from the same 
\publishers No. 32 of their beautiful reprint of this sterling work —the most 
complete and entertaining record of the progress and history of the British 
nation in the language. ‘ 

A Plea for Amusements, by F. W. Sawyer, is a handsome volume, just 
published by the Appletons. We have not had time to examine the work, 
but heartily thank the author for calling attention to the philosophy of 
jamusements. Men are apt to err either in immoderate fondness for, or in 
sweeping condemnation of them--the true middle ground is attained by 
few. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


ELEVEN OF ENGLAND AGAINST EIGHTEEN OF NEWCASTLE 
WITH MESSRS. OF SHEFFIELD 
IVEN). 

Another of the ‘* Great Matches in the North” was commenced on the 
Northumberland Ground, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Monday; but after play- 
ing three days It was agreed to make it a drawn game, the Engiend Eleven 
|having to play at Stockton-on-Tees on Thursday. The Newcastle gentle- 


|jqen won the toss and preferred putting in their oppoaents. England and 


Dorrinton were first at the wickets to the bowiing of Messrs Thompson and 
|Barker. Dorrinton began with a one irom Thompson and then made a cut 


day night, in the play of Virginius. There is also at this theatre an imita-||fer two from Barker, but in the next over he was caught in the slip from 


tion of Dr. Collyer’s Model Artists. It shows how successful are these ex-| 


|| Thompson, one wicket being down for 6, including three wide balls. Oa 


Martingell appearing several overs were bowled without a run. At last 


hibitions, which for two or three years past were quite the rage in England,’ Martingell scored a one and Mr. England followed suit, when Skilton took 


France, and Germany. 


|jap the bowling at Barker’s end. Again several overs were delivered, and 


————_ | chen Skilton lowered Mr, England’s wicket, two being down, aod with the 


MUSIC AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Mrs. Bisuor.—This very talented artist is now in Boston, and will not 
be back in our city before tle end of this month, or the first days of Decem.-| 
ber. The last opera produced by her at the Park Theatre was The Maid. 
of Artois, the music by Balfe. We never were a great admirer of Balfe’s 
compositions, but this is certainly one of his best. 


New Yorx Sacrep Music Socrery.—On Monday last this Society per. 
formed, for the first time, an Oratorio by Mendelssohn Bartholdy, called 
**Elijah.” As we did not know this work before, otherwise than by repu- 
tation, we hesitate to pronounce on its meriis after a single hearing ; accord- 
ing, however, to our first impression, this score of the great German mas- 
ter is only correct and scientific, but without any very striking merits. 
There is too much recitative in it, and not enough melody. The choruss- 
es are good, and the vocal parts well distributed, but the solos are not im- 
pressive, and are without dramatic originality. The orchestration is very 
skilfully written, The chorusses of the New York Sacred Music Society} 
are well drilled, and performed their part better than we could expect. In 
fact, the whole audience, with which the Tabernacle was crowded on that! 
occasion, received the Oratorio with decided marks of favor. The solo 
parte were sustained by Madame Pico, Miss Northall, and Messrs. Paige, 
and Sheppard. The arduous part of Elijah is rether too hard fer Mr. Shep- 
pard, who bas s frequent tendency to sing out of tune. 


jpyes and wids balls 17 were scored. Pilch came next, and it was soon as- 
certained that the bowling could not be played, the balls rising so fast. 
‘The game progressed in a very steady manner, a single now and then be- 
ing obtained At length Martingell made a cut for three, and soon after 
Pilch followed the example. Several maiden overs were again bowled, and 
then ones were obtained, after which Martingell made auother three, but 
afterwards hit his own wicket down; 37 runs were scored, and three of the 
batters had retired. It was now two o’clock, and the parties retired to din- 
ner. 

On resuming play, Parr filled the vacant place, and Thompson gave a 
wide bali, but in the next ball Parr was caught by P. Smith without scor- 
tng. This made room for Felix, who soon gave a chance whic@ was missed. 
Pilch then drove the ball on the on side for three ; Felix score% one, but in 
trying for a second Pilch was run out; five wickets down for 45 runs. 
Clarke came next, marked one, and was then run out. Mynn joined Felix, 
and the latter made two to the leg, as did Myan. Lampert now took op 
the bowling at Thompson’s end, but Mynn drove him away for three. Se- 
veral balls were then bowied, but not any runs obtained. Lambert then 
lowered Myno’s wicket, and was loudly cheered ; seven wickets down for 
66 runs. Gay occupied the vacancy, but after playing a few balls Skilton 
caused him to retire for one only. This made a place for Hillyer, who 
marked one, and then made a cut fer two, Felix scoring now and then a sin- 
gle. Hillyer repeated his one and two, when “ time” was called, and the 
first day’s play terminated with 91 runs on the score papers, and eight 
wickets down. The Eugland players, it appears, did not at all relish tne 
coldness «f the atmosphere ot Newcastle. 

On Tuesday Felix and Hillyer took their station: again, and the former 
made s one the first ball, Hillyer following suit. Two maiden overs were 
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then delivered, and then Felix was caught out in the slip by Barker from 
Lambert. Lillywhite was the last of the eleven, but did not have a chance 
of scoring, for Hillyer was also caoght im the slip by Barker from Skilton, 
the innings amounting to 93. : 

The Newcastle gentlemen sent in Hall and Wylie, and the latter, after 
scoring three singles, was beautifully caught by Dorrinton, the wicket- 
keeper, from Hillyer. On Booth appearing Hall marked two twos and a 
single, and then gave way to Hillyer ; two wickets down’for 14 runs. Moore 
came next, but Lillywhite settled him without troubling the scorers, and 
Skilton succeeded him, who began with a two. Booth ran up a score of 
seven by a thieeand four singles, when he gave a chance to Parr in the 
slip, from Lillywhite, which proved fatal ; four wickets down and 22 runs. 
The Rev J. Richards filled the vacant place, and commenced with a two, 
and followed it up with three, Skilton marking singles. Richards then 
scored another three, but soon after Lillywhite slipped a ball into his wick- 
et, and five were down for 74 runs. Thompson was sent back by Lilly 
white without scoring, which made a place for P. Smith, Skilton increas- 
ed his score to 14, and then gave way to Lillywhite; seven wickets down 
and 41 runs. 

On Dann taking in his bat Clarke took up the bowling at Hillyer’s end, 
and Denn, after marking four, gave a chance to Parr, which was accepted ; 
eight wickets down for 52 runs. Beldon became the companion of Smith, 
but was caught by Dorrinton from Clarke without altering the score, and 
Scott came to the wicket. P. Smith kept getting ones and twos, and after 
Scott had scored a three, Lillywhite gave him notice to quit. Martinson 
then came, and Martingell took up the bowling at Clarke’s end. P. Smith 
increased his score to 18, by two threes, three twos, and six singles, and 
was then caught by Felix at the point from Martingell; eleven wickets 
dewn and 77 runs. Lambert followed, and played the ball into his wicket 
without scoring. The Rev. C. Ford was soon disposed of by Lillywhite for 
one, and Moncrieff filled the vacant place. Mortiason made a score of ten, 
by a three, two twos, and singles, when he was caught by Dorrinton, the 
wicket-keeper ; fourteen wickets down and 80 runs. After dinner Case 
joined Moncrieff, and these two gentlemen played remarkably well, both 
commencing with a two, and Clarke took up the bowling at Lillywhite’s 
end ; but Case ran up a score of 16, and was then stumped by Dorrinton 
from Clarke; his figures consisted of two threes, three twos, and ones. 
Barker joined Moncrieff, but Clarke sent him back without adding to the 
score, and Baskett, who came next, was disposed of by Martingell without 
arun. Young, who took his place, was similarly served by Martingell. 
Layton was the last, and he led off with a three. Lillywhite now took up 
thebowling again, and at last disposed ot Moncrieff, but not until that gen- 
tleman had put .“4 on the score in asplendid manver, by a five, four threes, 
three twos, &c , Layton bringing out his bat with three to his name. 

The innings amounted to 145, thus heading the England Eleven 42 runs. 

England commenced their second innings by contingSs Guy and Parr. Guy 
marked 4, and was then caught in the long field by Wylie off Skilton. Mr. 
England came next, and, having obtained a single and a two, retired, having 
received asevere blow, and Pilch made his appearance, who, with Parr, ran 
his score up to 21, when Pileh was bowled by Mr. Skilton, which finished the 
second day’s play. 

On Wednesday Mr. England was well enough to take his station with Parr, 
and they increased the score to 52, when the ball hit Mr. England’s leg and went 
against the wicket ; three wickets down for the above number of runs. Martingell 
came next, and some very fine play enusued, the score amounting to 105 runs 
before they were parted, Parr being caught by Mr. Baskett in the slip from Mr 
Skilton ; but he had marked 46 by three threes, seven twos, andsingles, Mr. 
Mynn joined Martingell, but was run out without scoring, and Mr. Felix went 
to the wicket and the score was run upto 145 runs, when Martingell gave a 
chance to Moncrieff at the point, which was fatal, he having obtained 35 by 
three threes, two twos, and ones. Clarke was next in succession, and he made 
an excellent hit for three to the leg, but in the next over he gave a chance to 
Mr. Wyilie, which was taken. Dorrinton joined Mr. Felix, and having marked 
one was caught by Mr. Layton. Hillyer then appeared and began with a three, 
but soon after Mr. Felix was caught by Mr. Moore for a score of 29, consisting 
of a four, three threes, a two, and singles. Lillywhite was the last, but in the 
next over Mr. Skilton got Hillyer's bail off for 8, in which were a three and a 
two, Lillywhite again not having a chance of scoring. The innings amounted 
to 166 runs é 

The Newcastle gentlemen went in a second time and scored but 12 
the loss of nine wickets down, when the stumps were drawn. 
therefore undecided, the England Players being compelled to leave for Stock- 
ton the next day. The challenge of the southern cricketers naturally excited 
much attention among ail classes, and the committee of management were un- 
remitting in their endeavors to give the strangers a warm and friendly recep- 
tion; and in order to secure the utmost satisfaction to ali parties, every facility 
was given for the members of both clubs, and the most extensive accommoda- 
tion to gratify the public in enabling them to witness the progress of the game. 
At the north end of the play ground, ranging from the top to the bottom, were 
a succession of clegant marques, decorated with flags, and in the principal one 
at the head of the field was placed the band of the 30th Regiment, which had 
been kindly granted for the occasion by Lieut.-Colonel Geddes and the officers 
of the regiment. At the west part, and adjoining the entrance ,to the play 

ound, was erected a large and commodious stand, judiciously protected from 
the weather by a suitable canvass awning. 


The following is the score :— 
ENGLAND. 


s for 


FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 


Dorrinton, c Barker,b Thompson 3  c Layton, b 1 
England, Es. b 2 b Barker 1D 
Martingell, hit w,b Thompson. 15 c Moncreit, b Skilton.......... 35 
Parr, c Smith, b Thompson. 9 c Baskett, b Skilton 46 
N. Felix, Esq, c Barker, b Lam- 

Clarke, run 1 c Wylie, b Smith ee 3 
A. Mynn, Esq, b Lambert...... 14 run out 0 
Guy, © 1 Wylie, b Skilton .......+.... 0 

7 b 8 


Hillyer, c Barker, b Skilton .... 
‘Lillywhite, not out 
Byes 7 
1l 
0 


NOt OUt. O 
10 
Wide balls. 14 


Zhe Anglo American. 


MovemsBer 18. 


NEWCASTLE. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, 
Wylie, Esq, c Dorrinton, b Hill- 
yer 3 Dorrinton, b Mynn........... 0 
Booth, c Parr, b Lillywhite NOL OUL 0 
Moore, b Lillywhite. O C Pilch, b Lillywhite 
Skilton, Esq, b Lillywhite...... 14 c Hillyer,b Mynn............. 0 
Rev J. Richards, b Lillywhite... 9 
Thompson, Esq, b Lillywhite... 6 
P. Smith, c Felix, b Martingell. 18 b Lillywhite.........ssseeeees 
Dunn, Esq, c Parr, b Clarke.... 4 
Beldon, Esq, c Dorrinton,b Clarke 0 b Mynn 
Scott, Esq, b Lillywhite ....... 3 
Martinson, Esq, c Martingell, b 
L 10 c Parr,b 0 
ambert, illywhite......... st Gu b Lill hi 
Rev C. Ford, b Lillywhite...... 1 
Moncreiff, Esq, b Lillywhite.... 34 
arker, Iusq, 0 Felix, b Lill ite .. 
Baskett, Esq, b Martingell ..... 0 per : 
Young, Esq, b Martingell...... 0 
Layton, Esq, NOE Out 3 occ 1 


An Awful Look-Out.—The Bath Herald announces, that at She 
Mallet, a place with 6000 inhabitants, there is only one policeman, Lat 
five inspectors to look after him. This beats our old official solitary who 
used to keep the malefactors at bay—at Herne Bay. The Shepton Mallet 
functionary, who has to look after the interests of 6000 people, must, of 
course, be torn literally to pieces, if they should all require his services at 


The match was): 


once. He must, however, with five inspectors to keep their eyes upon 
him, be better able to bear inspection than the majority of bis ne, a 
London Punch 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A Medieine which for ninety-two years has proved worthy of all confidence. 
A medicine universal in its powers of good to man, woman or infant ; often looked upon 
as a blessing sent from heaven to save life—may it be duly appreciated. 
” Bat,” some one says, “‘ how can one medicine be useful in all cases ?” We answer, this 
one medicin® purifies the blood, and as no disease can affect us when the blood is pure, so 


ALL DISEASE IS CURED BY PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

Suppose the stomach is affected. As the symptoms show great prostration ef its strength ; 
it is not capable of digesting the food ; we have wind in our stemach—sour belchings—burn- 
ing pain or scraping sensations at the pit ofthe stomach. These symptoms remaining, canse 
the greatest prostration of the powers of the mind, as well as those of the beody—and if not 
specdily removed, they will cause other dangerous symptoms, such as Paralysis, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, Epelepsy, Rheumatism—more generally, however, Cholera Morbus, Dysentery, or it 
may be obstinate Costiveness, terminating in violent sickness of the stomach, and not unfie- 
quently in inflammation of the bowels. 

How important it is, then, that these first symptoms be removed, and one or two doses of 
peeseia PILLS would generally effect this object ; but it should be remembered 
that 

THEY ARE ALWAYS APPLICABLE, 
and should be used until health is fully restored—as they will surely cure sooner than any 
other remedy, and when we have health through them it is no patch-work—it aa genuime 
eure—one that will not deceive. 

But some foolish, ignorant persen exclaims, ‘‘ How shall I use a medicine that] do nt 
know of what it is made?” Do you know of what water is composed? Hydrogen and Oxy- 
gen are the ultimates of water, as chemists would say ; and Hydregen, Oxygen and Nitrogen 
are the ultimates of Brandreth’s Pills. We krow that water quenches thirst, and we know, 
for experience has taught, that 

fe BRKANDKETIVS FILLS CUNT DISGRASES 
apparently of the most oppesite character—and as we found that they always purified the 
blood, we concluded that all diseases depended for its existence upon an impure state of the 
blood, and as Brandreth’s Pills always make the blood pure, they always cure all curable dis - 
eases. This, every day proves to be one of those incontrovertible truths, which it were well 
mankind had more. Let us be thankful for this, and the medicine, which is sold at Twenty- 
Five Cents a box, with fall directions. 
Purchase and be blessed with health! 

Be careful of counterfeit Pills. All persons should be careful to purchase at Dr. Bran- 
dreth’s office, or of the regular appointed agents. They would thus ensure themselves the 
genuine article, otherwise they may get a counterfeit, as a new one has recently been offered 
in this city 

Free of Charge.—‘‘ Vegetable Purgation,” a pamphlet of 18 pages, is given to all who will 
call for it, free of charge, at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, New York 
where the Pills are sold at 25 cents per box, with fnll directions. Also, at 274 Bowery, 241 
Hudson st., N. ¥Y.; Mrs. Booth, 5 Market street, Brooklyn ; A. Denison, 15 Atlantic street, 


South Brooklyn ; Jamas Wilson, Jersey City ; J. S. Kenyon, Harlem ; E. Wisner, corner of 
Broad and Commerce streets, Newark ; J. F. Randolph, New Brunswick. N. J. [n. 13. 


BURKE’S GRAND CONCERT. 


- re announce t his C i 
Ea ny » (pupil of Leopold de Meyer, his first appearance in 
MADAME PICO, 
Miss J.L. 
HE LIEDERKRANZ SOCIETY, F 
of of 100 Male Voices ! who have 
in the kindest manner voluntee eir valuable aid for this occasion 
Orchestra—Conductor, Mr. GEORGE LODER. ye ene 
icha offman wi form (on one of Chickerings’ superb nd 
manufactured for a in this city,) the following 
by a Lae a “Semiramis,” by L. de Meyer, and the Duet of “ William Tell,” with 
r. Burke. 
Mr. Burke will perform Fifth Grand Concerto De Beriot, (first time in this ) 
“ Fantaisie,” from ** Linda de Chamonix,” by Alard, parti ‘ The 
Carnaval of Venice.” J 
Mendelsohn’s Overtnre te ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by the Orchestra. 
» 54 William St., and 


Tickets $1—to be had at the music stores, of A. T. Jones, 

Oors open a pas oncert to commence at 7, Ne postpo 

jaecount ef the weather. (Nor 
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PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. ly FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. SO 

PER’S sonifications of Painting and Scripture, by the celebrated ' ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, corner of Broadway aud 28th street, N. Y., has always 

MIODEL AR’ iSTES. \ on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, pleuts of a}! the most esteemed 

will open at Palmo’s Opera House on Monday evening, Nov. 15, when will be idlusteated, species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. Orders for 

the choicest works ofthe Great Masters in the FINE ARTS |e eats ene a Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUE'TS of choice flowers taste- 

-ations ev ight during th k. For ticuluis see descriptive programme fully pat up at all seasons. 

N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep it order Gardens, prune Grape, ke. Gen 

Prices of admission—Lower Boxes and Parquette 50 ceuts ; Lady aud Gentieman 74 cents. 'tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeneis, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply 
Sests may be secured at the Box-office from 10 A. M. ull 4 P.M. jing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-f. 


Doors open at haif past 6. Personifications commence at bali past 7 o'clock. {u. 6 PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHFRS. 
MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 91 JONUN ST., CORNER OF GOLD 
HENRY OWEN, AGENT. PRESERVE YOUR HAI 
LARGE and complete assortment of these well-known Peas constantly on land, together) | HILE you “ave it, it is too late after it has fallen off (ihe advertisement of Emperie’s 
i to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanish 


with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German-Silver Mounts, Rose-wood, &e 
Cheap Pens in boxes, for sale to the Trade. 


4 [Nov. 6. | Lustral Hair Preservative ax the best aiticle yet known for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sands 
| are the agents in New York. 


DAGUERREOTY PES. : '| N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 
BURGESS’ DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, No. 181 BROADWAY, [Jy 10-Ly*. 
& Black, N.\ AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Steet, N.Y., Dealer iv imported Havana and Prin 
; Over the Jewelry Store of Ball, Tompkins ack, N.Y. | Vi cipe Segars in all their variety. {iG LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
Nov. 6-3t.} Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 
TO PRIVATE FAMILIES, NOT KEEPING HOUSE. ' LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 


DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 


LADIES and Gentlemen are respectfully informed that the premises No, 137 Hudson St., 
oposite St. Johu’s Park, have recently been much enlarged and improved and are well) 
adapted for the convenience and comfort of married parties who do not chose to keep house | A RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,a foll assortment of 
and to ladies or gentlemen who prefer a private abode to a hotel or an indiscriminate board- ceil eclees y pops of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
ing house, An unremitting desire is manifested to render the situation a home to the inmates, | gota, Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great vasiety.% 

d 


whe» can, at their pleasure, either be generally in their own spacious apartments, or mingle to-|| Suspending Solars, do. 9 
gether in the well-arranged pablic sitting rooms, in which there is constantly going on the) Bracket Solars, do. do. 
. |, SolarChandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights. 
tasteful amusements of the ume and fashion, and, ia the event of any party wishing to be re-| | Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 
tired, there is a good assertment of books in the house, and every pe son can, inareasonable!; Side, do. do. : e 
degree, have their wishes complied with. A key of entrance to the Park walks is at the) Camphene Chandeliers—2,3, and 4 lights. — e 
pleasure of the bour’ers, and the nearness to omnibus and hacking coach senders the place he 
still mote advantageous to those who wish to go either up or down town. _ 
Good references are to be exchanged, as it is very desirable to keep the establishment quite | r BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, ; 
lect ; fo. 9 | FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 
i} is now the only article used by those who value a good head of 
air. alike efficacious in exterminating seurf and dandruff ; and the beautifyin 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. , lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. partie 


COMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, aud of the progres- ither particulars a. containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
sive improvemeuts made therein, Directions aud Instructions in the Practice and Play of the cians, &e., to be had of his agents throughout the Unived States and Canada, among which 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions asto Variations and Applications of it, sO as te glee Sieca, Portland ; W.R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 'Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R.& C. Thorn- 
complete Crickete:’s Guide. With numerous I[llustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams. |ton, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 
By Alex. D. Paterson. |Fulton St., 273 yay oy te 77 East Broadway, N. ¥.; FE. Trevett & Sou, Poughkeepsie ; 

{ G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hunt, Auburu ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester; G. 

By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of j4_ Fish, Saratoga; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; ©. 5. Barnum & 
“* Felix on the Bat.” | Son, Utica; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Denggist, and William H. A. Myers, 

N. B —Bookseliers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. re od neat Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and 

other places. 
Astor House, Broadway. \| GGe A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directions for preserving 


the same, &c., accompanies each bottle of the Hyperion.” 
WEST’S PATENT RANGES. WILLIAM BOGLE, 
HE. Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year- First Premium Ventilating aud Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washington St., Boston. 
now offers the: to the pablic as the most complete in the market. “9 Range having | Jy 10-1y*.] 
six holes for pots, &c , and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in ase, in we ows pone ge ’ 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in frout roasting can be carried on in the best man- | AMBROSIAL TOOTH PASTE, 
ver. The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash- KS cleining the Teeth and Gums, and communicating an agreeable odor to the 
ng, &e., &e., aud, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook- | Breath, this Ambrosial Paste, compound of orris and other fragrant ingredients, has 
ng been acknowledge “ iar superior to any other dentifrice. Being compounded of astrin- 
ent materials, it hardens the gums and makes them adhere more firmly to the teeth, 
reby assisting materially in preserving the latter from premature decay. The Paste 


Copper Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with | 


great care, will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. i} : r ; 
Uteusils of all kinds, for all patterns of ranges, constantly on hand, or mude to order. ‘also combines anti-putrescent and detergent properties im an eminent degree, and its 
Jy 10*.) WM. WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. —— use is a sure means of keeping the breath and mouth in a sweet ard healthy 
‘condition. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist and Druggist, 273 Broadway, in 
SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE ; ‘the Gravite Building, corner of Chamber street. (Sept. 18—3m* 


The above Baths are now open. Warm water isa healthful stimulant ; itat ovce makes clean | ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
and sirong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- | HERE are few bodily ailments more distressing in their nature than inflammation 
cal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike of the eyes, accompanied or succeeded by defective vision. Anything which can 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, |pemove these evils must therefore be regarded aa & Yoon, of which the valne is not to 
not only preseribe these Warm and Cold Baths for their patieuts, bur actuelly take them be estimated in dollars and cents, The KOMAN EYE BALSAM, prepared by HENRY 
Jaly 17. JOHNSON, is such a boon. Its merits have been tested by long experience, as thou- 


themselves. 
- sands have derived unspeakable benefit from its application. Many patients, after suf- 
, —) . . ad tering from inflammation for years, have been completely cured by using this delight- 
LAP-WELDED BOILER FLUES. ful salve. The redness and watery humor have gradually disappeared trom their eye- 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 inCKES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, lids, and they bave ultimately been enabled to read with pleasure the smallest print by 
Cc ined on) on DUO. Deine gente ith ample cirect “wae 
‘Aprile obtained only of the 28 Platt Street, N. Y. || Prepared and seld by HENRY JOH Chemist, Dresdwey, cor. Chamber-st . 
i (Sept. 18—3m*) 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING, ETC. CLOVE ANODYXNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. 
A LADY eminently qualified, is desirous of teaching a few pel gy capt the PLANO GREEABLE to the taste and smell— never injuring the teeth gums, or palate i 
FORTE and in SINGING, also the GUITAR. Pupils taught at their own or he, A any way,—but making no compromise with that “ awfal pone cee aL 


Me. the Tooth-ache—this extraordinary anedyne has the strongest claims to public no- 
{Augu et iE alta tice. Although it has already beeu beneficial in thousands of instances, yet the pro- 
% pS FH, ri : prietor is confident that thousands more are coustantly suffering from igaorance of the 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S great remedy Let all good men, therefore, spread the joyfnl mtelligence that the ce- 

LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. Crove Anopyxr Daors cure the Tooth-ache, When esrefully applied in one 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Geutlemen whe wish to dispose of theit j 
age Prepared by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 27: Broadway, in the granite b i 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber's residence, through Chamber street ; sold also by all respec able druggists the United States 


Post Office, it will be promprly attended to. 195 cents 
“LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadwsy, up-stairs. that you be net cheated by 
‘ d by unprincipled dealers wit -ome worthless 

Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Leveustyn. diy 4-ly. jof theirown make. Examine the wrappers on the vial, and y such as 

— & X'TRACTS FLAVOKING 
RLANC MANGE, Jellies, Creams, Custards, Charlotte Russe, Puddings, 

No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, ‘ Sauces, kc, &c. Highly concentrated Extract of Vanilla, lemon, Peach 
June 19*-ly,] ' New Yore Citron, Bitter Almond, and Orange Also Rose Water, Peach and Orange Flower Wa- 


ters tor favoring all kinds of Confections. Cooks and ( onfectioners have ubiversally 
'' preferred these Extracts on account of their great strength and flaver 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 

*,* A teaspoonful is sufficient to favor a quart. Pat up in vials at 26 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON | Prepared HENRY JOHNSON, 243 Gra 
‘ ASAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” nite Building ‘ [Sept. 18—3m*} 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) . 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. GENUIAE BSAR'S 

Besides a reserve fund (fro = ' m) of sbout $185,000 , PT is well known that the brain is “ the seat of though! feeling, and consciousness,” 
(Part of the ts as to use the expression of an eminent physiologist and it is also an ascertained fact 
a! rapstal ts snvested the Unites States that extraordinary activity of the crentel orgens affects very seriously the external co- 
tT. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, vering which nature designed for them—that gracefn! orname ut, the hair. Very close 


om Chairman of the Court of Directors in Loudon. ‘attention to business, or to any particular sub ect, therefore is* freav 
I NITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 ‘capillar weakness, and ultimately of hadinees. In such cases the etme ay Cy 
W all-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan js of value beyond all price ; and yet the Ie "ge bottles cost only 25 cents. Spurious imi- 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., tations ef this oil are generally of the woist tendenc , being mostly composed of Sweet 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward Oil, or some of the other vegetable oils; whieh, by their nature, unnatural to the 
Habicht, Esq. seit growth of an animal substance so delicate asthe hair, clogs the pores without fertili- 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Esq., General Accountant. ' zing the roots, and leave the hair after their apolication more harsh and dry then it was 

Pamphlets, bisuk forms, tables of raves, lists of agents, &e. &c. obtained at the Chief Office ‘before. See, therefore, that you obtain xrat sear’s Oil, which you ma always be as 
+4 Wail-st_, or irom either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British Nort sured of by purchasing only such as is perfumed and prepared for the toilet by HENRY 
American Colonies | JOHNSON, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Chemist and Druggist, 273 Broadway, in 

ae . ‘or the United States and B.N. A. Colonies, | ve of the genuine HEN NSO? 

New York, Sept. cch 1847. (Sept. 6. || 
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GEORGE CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 


No. 27 Merchants’ Exchange, Hanover street, 
New York. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 

EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

&crofula or King's Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cut s Eruptions, Pimples or Pustules 
on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm or Tetter, Scaid Head, Enlarge- 
ment and Painof the Bones and Joints, Stu's. ; Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica er 
Lumbego, and Ascites or Dropsy. Alse, Chronic Constituttonal Disorders. 

ye value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the fieid of its useful 

ness is extending. It is approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted t 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. + is not local in its operation, but general, extending through the whole 
system. It neutralizes the poisonous elements in the blood, and restores a healthy tone to 
the organs which generate that fluid. i ; 

It is put up ina highly concentrated form for convenience and portability, and when diluted 
according to the directions, each bottle will make six times the quantity, equal to one quart, 
and is then superior in medicinal value to the various preparations bea ring the name. 

New York, April 26, 1847. 

Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen :—Having long been afflicted with general debility, weakness, 
loss of appetite, &c., and receiving no benefit from the various semedies prescribed, | conclud- 
ed about three months since to make use of your Sarsaparilla. I now have the pleasure of) 
informing you that its effects have been attended with the happiest results in restoring my 
health, and am induced to add my testimony to the en others you already possess of its 
merits, and to those desiring further information, I will personally give the particulars of 
my case, and the effects of this inval uable dicine, by calling at 285 Bowery, New York. 

Yours, respectfully, JANET McINTOSH. 

This is to certify <a Janet Mclatosh is known to me as a aa J a. m 

anding, ana worthy of confidence. 8. 
Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 

Still further proof of its value and efficacy in a severe case of Rheumatism. The, follow- 

bended ue our Agent at Kingston : 
Kingston, Canada West, June 16, 1846. 
I hereby certify that I have been afflicted with Rheumatism of the most painful kiad for 
neatly four years. When severely attacked I suffered the most intense pain, sometimes com- 
at my h and then quickly changing to my head, back, and other parts of my 
body. 1 have had most of my teeth drawn, bezaus: of the torture exper ienced from the pain 
which settled in them. [ could not sieep at aight, and obtained but little sleep during the 
day. I applied to various physicians, but received no benefit, and was given up by them as 

incurable. At last, when every thing else had failed, | was shown an advertisement ‘or a 

medicine called Sauds’ Sarsaparitla, which I thought would suit my case. I immediately 

procured a bottle, and to my unspeakable joy it past almost instant relief. I continued 
to use it, and have now taken six bottles, which has effected almost a perfect cure. I would 


nestl end all who suffer from a like affliction to use this valuable medicine. 


For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph- 
may be obtained of Agents gratis. 


Sept. 18] 


Anglo American. 


|packages sent by them, unless regular bills of ladin 
E. 


November 13. 


_ LONDON LINE OF PAC 5 
To sail om the 1s, 8th, 16th and 24th of every Month. 
HIS LIN}. OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
| will succeed each other, in the order: ir which they are named, sailing punctually from 
'N EW YORK on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th ofevery month, from LONDON on the 5th, 
13th, 21st and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th of every month 
| throughout the year, viz. :— 


| hips. Captai From New York. From Pertsmouth. 

‘Northumberland, R.H. tiriswold, | May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 
‘St. James, 16, 16, is 8, 8, r) 
‘2 oronto, Isaiah Pratt, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
|Switzerland, A. T. Fletcher, | Jane 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 24, 24, 24 
‘Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, 8, 8, 8 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprii 1 
Yorktown, . 8. Sebor, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
| Victoria, E. E. Morgan, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Independence, W.K. Bradish, | July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 24, 24, 24 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 8, 8. 8 | Sept. 1, Jum. 1, May 1 
Wellington, C. Chadwick, 16, 46, 16 8, 8, 8 
Margaret Evans, | £. G. Tinker, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 24, 24, 24 
American Eagle, | J. M. Chadwick, ; 8, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Sir Robert Peel, | Dan. Chadwick, 16, 16, 1 8, 8, 8 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, | 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Gladiator. R. L. Bunting. | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 24, 24, 24 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the vest description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. N. York. 

@RINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., | Pe: 
My 24-tf.—Aug. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., in London. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Lith of each 


month 

Ships Captains. From New York. From Liverpeo! 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, , B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Novy. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb Feb. 11. 


. Dee. 26. 

These ships are all of the first class, w of 1100 tons, builtin the City of NewYor: 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
rienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
either the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 

are se therefor. For freight or passage 
apply to K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets wil! be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 
Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinve 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby iven, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My obit 


a tong and solé by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 
by pa by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; Chas. Brent, Kingston; 
8. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; Elliott and Thornton, Dundas ; and by 
Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canadas. Price $1 per bottle. Six bot- 


cles for $5. = ‘ 
ow public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaperilla that nes 
The cures of the most difficuit class of diseases t« 


is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsapari!la, and take no other 


ENCYCLOPADIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC., 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 


Ships. Captains. From New Yerk. From Liv I. 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dee. 26, 
John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec.11, | May 26 Sept.26, Jan.26 
Stephen Whitey, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept.11,Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
Virginian, | F.P.Allen, {| June 1}, Oct. 11, Feb.11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 2¢. 


These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion wil! 
be made to promote the comfort of Pas: rs and the interests of Importers. 


FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. 
1. The Encyclopedia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 


2. The Becyelopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 yols, 
3 aes Crulepile, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 


‘ Js., half bound in Russia. 
a of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly 


1 to 5 already published. 
b- The Cyclopedia of “English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 


6 "The Library, and Cyclopedia uf Rural Affairs. Edited by Charles 
‘justrated with Colored Engravings. rarts 1 to 4 published 3 to be continued mont ly. 

7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the 
"Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 


The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 


them, unless Regular Bills of Ladin are signed therefor. For freight or ge, apply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT. 76 South 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 2Ist of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


succeeding day. 

Ships. Captains. |. From New York. From mae ae 1. 
Ashburton, Wm. Howland, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21° 
Patrick Henry, _J. A. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
New World, E. Knight, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. Sete. Ang. 21, Dec. 2), 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.iMay 21, Sept.21, Jan. 2), 


These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qnatiaiae, and offer great 
d s to shi , to whom every facility will be granted. 


i . ByJ h Haydn. 

9 yi Ganet el a Paleters, containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 

“Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected, by Allan Cunningha=s- 

i iti tory, Biography, and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIII. 

VL, Mary Elivebock, pei By Edward Lodge. 3 vols. 8vo., cloth. 


Edward , 
sale d Retail, 
KUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 


TIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
Y, gon. MURRAY ST. 


TS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.8. 
eet atlas AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
HI HONORS, at the the NEW 

SYLVANIA , respectively, 1 
MOST DID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYFE: , AND BEST APPARATUS 
ortraits i ather in exquisite style. 
‘Instruction given in the Art. 


—_ 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFIC 


E. 
e AFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
ALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and Faint 
ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to brin; 


i ic. The subscribers are agents for 
NEV LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


TWO P. 


Jy. 25-tf. 


THE NEW 
QUEEN OF THE WEST - 
|... . #“  £@MRRIDAN- --+--- 


HOTTINGUER --- -- 
an nove mapaiones packets are all new Yorb built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
ressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
iti e splendid ships, the subs 
“or. GEORGE'S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL 
ai f the following favourite and well-known ships, viz. : ‘‘ The America, 
St Marmion, Sea, &c. &e., which, together with 
he new fine, make six ships per menth, or one every five days, from Liverpoo] ; thus prevent- 
i ibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 


Shey are po age by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
ta the pramat reni 

“he price of pansage catward wow ampte mores of every deseris§ 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained apon cnolt 
cation to the Stewards. 
Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas+ 

e, apply to RINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
y 31+. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will h ’ 
T order, excepting that the sailing day falls on 


the succeding day, viz. :— 
Shi § day 


From Live 1. 


ips. Masters. From New York. 
Oxford, 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. I, Feb. 1/ July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16, A 1, Dec. 1, April i 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 3, May 1 
Europe, E. G, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 6, 16, 6 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, »ew J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 6, 16, 6 
Yorkshir:, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 3 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 
or in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. tua 

as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretefore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages se bythem, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For freight 
|passage, apply "* GOODHUE & Co +4 South-st , or 

€. H. MARSHAL 38 Burling-slip, N. , or 
ARING, BROTHERS & (Co, Liverpool. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
blished every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 


DOLLARS per annum, inveriably inadvence. The Journal is printed on very supe- 
ype, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


I 
FOUR 


rior paper, with a beautiful t 
paper in the country. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of our large and beau 


ber at the lowest rates, Every information APeCOTT, 
2d door below Barling Slip. 

Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, apwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. 


will entitle a subscriber co a set of our 
for one year. The following are the e vings we havea ly issued : . 
AL OTT GTON, and NELSON, and SIR R. PEEL 


lz ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN DOLLARS 
TER SCOTT, WELLIN 


IR W. 
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